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ADVERTISEMENT. 
a 


Tur following Discourses were delivered in 
the month of May last, in the discharge of my 
duty as one of the Select Preachers for the past 
year; and they are now sent to the Press in com- 
pliance with a very flattering suggestion from the 
present highly respected Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Le 
Blane, and the advice of several University 
friends. I feel it also a duty to bring forward 
some proof of the heavy accusations made against 
a large body of the German divines, and I only 
regret that the deficiency of books has not enabled 
‘me to make that proof so complete as I could 
wish. For although some of the most noxious 
works are in common use among us, I am unable 
to obtain in this country many which I deem 
necessary for illustrating the growth and_ pro- 
gress of the opinions I have ventured to attack. 
In many cases I have, therefore, been unable 
to do more than give the references and short 
‘notes which I made last year in Germany, or 


which I can now obtain from Eynesti’s two theo- 
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logical repositories. or this deficiency, and for 
others caused by the limits to. which I was con- 
fined, and (in some cases) by the great extent 
of the subject, and my own imperfect acquaint- 
ance with some parts of it, I earnestly request 
the favourable construction of any readers which 
this little work may chance to gain. Should they 
-be inclined to pursue this subject, I would re- 
commend to them first, for a view of the progress 
of the rationalizing opinions, the ‘ Pragmatische 
Geschichte der Theologie und Religion,’ of Dr. 
I. A. H, Tittman of Leipsic; for although I 
should not say that the work is very highly es- 
teemed in Germany, it has the merit of being 
compendious, and of presenting a connected view 
of the subject, while the more valuable and ela- 
borate histories, as, for instance, that of Schrockh, 
vather contain detached, though very able criti- 
cisms of the several writers, For an account 
of the late inclination to mysticism, I recommend 
a Volume called ‘De Mysticismo,’ published at 
the Hague in 1820, by the late lamented Pro- 
fessor Borger of Leyden. For the dogmatical 
part of the rationalist opinions, Bahrdts ‘ Systema 
‘Theologie Lutherane Orthodoxum,’ is very con- 
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venient, as it contains in the text, the orthodox, 
and in the notes, the rationalist view of each 
dogma. The text is too copious, however, and 
the notes too scanty; nor do they contain refer- 
ences to the works in which the opinions they 
mention are detailed. But those deficiencies are 
supplied in Wegscheider’s ‘ Institutiones Theolo- 
gie Dogmatice, which contains full references to 
all the most violent books of the party, and 
which is perhaps the most recent exposé of their 
opinions, the last edition (the 4th) having ap- 
peared at Halle in 1824. 

After I had concluded my course of Sermons, 
I found that the late learned Mr. Coneybeare had 
touched on the subject of the German rationaliz- 
ing school, in one (I think the 7th) of his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, but not at sufficient length to render 
this work superfluous. Bishop Jebb’s Primary 
Charge, contains in a note, a very severe remark 
on the same subject; and the tendencies of these 
writers have called forth some very severe and 
just animadversion from a learned dissenter, Dr. 
John P. Smith, in an able work, called ‘ Scripture 
Testimony to the Messiah.’ 


‘In conclusion, I may be allowed to say that 
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it would give me the most serious uneasiness if 
any’ thing I have said could’ be construed into a 
want of respect for the German character in gene- 
ral, or of due admiration of their pre-eminence in 
many of the very highest walks of literature, and 
their rapid progress in every art which can enno- 
ble and dignify mankind. The student in divi- 
nity especially, who remembers his boundless debt 
of gratitude to their elder divines, would not be 
hasty in expressing a different feeling towards 
the nation to which they belonged. But, in 
truth, I have only expressed what has been said 
-to me by every intelligent German, with whom 
I conversed on the subject; and it is a source 
of pleasure and consolation to remember, that a 
remedy for such evils cannot long be wanted in 
a country so filled with all that is amiable in 
character, and distinguished in learning, 


' Horsuam, August 20, 1825. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have read 
with very considerable pain, some remarks on the 
German diyinity, in an article on Early Roman 
History, in the last number of the Quarterly Re- 


view. I feel too much respect for that journal, to 
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animadvert with harshness on any thing I find 
there, but the remarks in question (which stand 
in _p.87.) do-so much injustice to the Germans, 
and to the subject treated of in the following Dis- 
courses, that I cannot pass them over in silence. 
The Reviewer after noticing Niebuhr’s opi- 
nion, that mankind are not derived from one pair, 
complains that some persons wish in consequence 
to overwhelm Niebuhr in a sweeping charge of 


‘German folly, and infidelity*’” He adds, that 


*-T am not aware to whom the critic alludes; but such a 
charge does no honour to any man’s good sense or feelings. 
To tax a whole nation with folly and infidelity, would be 
monstrous, were it not grossly absurd. To talk of ‘German - 
folly’ in particular, argues an entire ignorance of Germany, 
‘its literature, and its inhabitants, whom no man at all ac. 
quainted with the depth and extent of their researches in 
every branch of literature, can hesitate to place in the first 
rank, if not the first in that rank, of European nations. But 
the fact is, that our acquaintance with German literature, 
though I trust increasing, is at present lamentably confined 
and defective; and that there are very few among us at all 
qualified to give a decided opinion on its merits. Writers in 
this country who are accustomed to speak so authoritatively 
‘on these subjects, would do well to consider the severe but 
merited rebuke given by Schlegel (speaking on this very 
subject in the Preface to Bohte’s Catalogue) to Mr. Dugald 
Stewart. ‘When for instance, as was the case some years 
ago in Scotland, a celebrated teacher of (what, in his country, 
receives) not very appropriately, the name of, philosophy, 
decides on and condemns the recent German philosophers 
from Kant down to our own time, without knowing their 
) language, 
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in his opinion, ‘a German may very possibly be a 
sincere believer in the Gospel, without having 


language, without having read their writings, without having 
any perception of the want of genuine speculation, which 
called forth that great and remarkable movement of mind, 
we have nothing to answer, but that he knows not at all, 
what is the subject of discussion, and that these matters live 
far beyond his horizon.’ The remarks indeed too often made 
by our writers on the German ones, on this department of 
thought in particular (metaphysics) are disgraceful to us. The 
system received and accredited among us, is built on grounds 
rejected as false and unphilosophical, by every one of our own 
great writers in early times, as well as by the Germans of the 
present day: And after this, in order to avoid falling into 
materialism, in philosophy, and making self the only motive 
to virtue in morals, we .are compelled, with what has been 
called ‘a noble inconsistency,’ to reject the legitimate deduc- 
tions from the very principles which we admit. The conse- 
quences of this are what might be expected. Metaphysics, 
the study of man and his mind, have no existence among us 
as a science. With the exception of the ever-memorable 
Bishop Butler, there has not arisen in our language a single 
writer, at all events since the time of the author of our sys- 
tem, worthy the name of a metaphysician. The writings 
which haye lately passed under the name, are well adapted 
to readers ‘qui veulent lire comme un article de gazette les 
ecrits qui ont pour objet ’homme et la nature.’ Yet with all 
this, we presume to speak with contempt of writers of the 
highest genius and the profoundest and most laborious 
thought, men who in silence and retirement, have devoted the 
mightiest energies of mind to the most noble subjects which 
can occupy them—men, who, whatever may be their errors, 
or the errors of their system, have not, like us, admitted debas- 
ing and groveling principles of philosophy, and then attempt- 
ed to escape from their results by inconsistent and illogical 
reasoning ; men whose works, very very few of those who 
speak of them have read, and fewer still have understood, but 

the 
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fully considered hew closely the truth of the Jew- 
ish Revelation is connected with that of the 
Christian.’ Let the es teorce be assured, that 
although in Germany, as in every other country, 
there will be flippant and superficial writers on 
religious subjects; the errors of the majority who 
do err, and I should presume those of a man so 
highly gifted as Niebuhr, arise from any thing 
rather than a want of consideration. They are 
owing to the perplexity arising from too deep con- 
sideration, from an unwillingness to rest on obvi- 
‘ous causes, from seeking deeper ones in what 
appear philosophical grounds, and from an- undue 
estimation of the powers of the mind. Of all na- 
tions, the Germans are the least liable to a charge 
of superficial thought and consideration. — 

But the Reviewer proceeds to devise another 


apology; he thinks that there is a sort of national 


the very smallest of which would furnish matter for many 
such wretched, and superficial treatises ‘on the Human Mind,’ 
as we read and admire. With respect to Mr. Niebuhr, the more 
immediate object of this note, the Reviewer need entertain no 
apprehension of his being overwhelmed with any such charges 
as those noticed. He may have deceived himself on some 
abstract religious questions; but in his character as a phi- 
losophical historian and scholar, he stands very far above any 
accusations of such a nature. 
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character of faith, ‘and, he says, ‘it has eften 
been remarked, that the German school of theo- 
logy has a tendency to latitudinarianism ; its 
divines are apt to explain away some of the most 
forcible Scriptural expressions, &c.’ ‘This account 
is at once unjust and imperfect. It is unjust, be- 
cause it attributes to German theology in general, 
a character which does not belong to it; for until 
about the middle of the last century, or a little 
earlier, the German divines as a body, and espe- 
cially those of the Lutheran church, were as ortho- 
dox, as widely learned, and as remarkable for their 
talents, as any body of divines; their works de- 
serve to be constantly studied, and he does a very 
ill service to a young divine, who by a careless 
mode of expression prejudices him against a body 
of writers, from whom he will never fail to derive 
improvement, and from some of whose writings he 
will gain information, which he would seek in vain 
elsewhere. But this account is also imperfect, as 
a description of that school, to which alone it can 
apply, namely, to that Rationalizing school, whose 
proceedings are commented on in the following 
Discourses. Instead of saying, that it is remarked 


that there is a tendency among the divines of that 
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school to latitudinarianism, &e. the Reviewer 
ought. to have known that the characteristic of 
the school is the rejection of all notion of a reve- 
lation in the strict sense, or of any other inter- 
ference on the part of Providence, than a mediate 
one. But my most serious objection is to the 
following remarks. ‘If we would hope,’ says the 
Reviewer, ‘to restrain that wildness of criticism 
on theological subjects, which is too prevalent in 
Germany, we must learn to tolerate among our-. 
selves, a sober freedom of honest and humble en~, 
quiry ; our censures at present. lose some of their 
weight, as proceeding from a national school, too 
litile accustomed to question old opinions to be 
able fairly to gudge when. they are questioned 
without reason.—We believe that the enquiring 
spirit of the Germans is of a better kind’ (that is, 
that it does not arise from presumption or any 
evil motive) ; ‘and while we sincerely wish. to see 
it purified from. its extravagancies, we think that 
this may be most successfully effected, if we ac- 
knowledge and endeavour to imitate tts excel- 
lencies.” 1 earnestly hope, that the Reviewer's 
recommendation of the enquiring spirit of the 


Rationalizing school in Germany, may never be 
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received, and that we may never see a spirit, 
allied to it, I do not mean in extent, but i 
principle, in operation, among us. For it is to 
the principle of this spirit, the recurrence to the 
human understanding alone, as the sole and suffi- 
cient arbiter in religious matters, that we are to 
look with fear. The Reviewer indeed speaks of 
‘a sober freedom,’ of ‘an humble and honest ap- 
plication’ of the principle. I can conceive no 
such application of a principle equally false and 
dangerous. But he says too, that our national 
school is so little accustomed to question old opi- 
nions, that it cannot well judge when they are 
questioned without reason. If he mean to say, 
that our divines either in past or present times 
have not been accustomed to canvass every objec- 
tion to the whole or to parts of Revelation and 
of Scripture, that statement must be met by a 
direct and indignant negative, and he may be 
challenged to give any proof of an assertion, the 
honourable refutation of which is contained in 
every work of our better writers. Yet if he does 
not mean this, if he allows that the writers of the 
English church are free and excursive in their 


. enquiries, his assertion as to the value of their de- 
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cisions is most unsatisfactory. It would apply 
with justice to men, who never examined, but 
for some evil motive accepted and defended the 
confession of faith offered to them in all its parts; 
but it does not apply to a body of writers, who 
having examined, are persuaded of the truth of old 
and long established opinions, and who therefore 
remain in the national church and school which 
professes them. The censure and praise of such 
writers must be received with whatever respect 
their talents or arguments can command; nor will 
the objection that they come from a national 
school, have any weight with those who remem- 
ber that they come from men, who, however de- 
signated or stigmatized, express only. the convic- 
tion of their minds, after sincere and conscientious 
examination of the foundation and truth of their 
own principles. | 

I do not wish to press unfairly on words ; but 
when it is said, that the English church cannot 
judge fairly, when old opinions are questioned 
without reason, it is surely the inevitable infer- 
ence, that the writer who uses these expressions, 
implies, that on some occasions these opinions may 


be questioned with reason. I must therefore re- 
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spectfully submit to the Reviewer, that he should 
either explain that this was not his meaning, or 
if it really be so, that he should declare what. 
class of opinions he meant to indicate. A journal 
which has been so honourably distinguished by 
its high and orthodox principles, owes this at 
least to the large class of the public, which looks 
to it with respect, that so very important a sub- 
ject should be treated with perfect simplicity and. 
plainness. 

It is with unfeigned reluctance, I must repeat 
it, that I have felt myself compelled, from the 
subject of these Discourses, to make the above 
remarks on a work so deserving of the. high 
estimation. it has obtained; but I am. not. sin- 
gular in thinking the passage, on which I have 
animadverted, objectionable in itself, and highly 
offensive to that school of theology against which 
it is directed, the school of Pearson, of Bull, of 
Waterland, and of Horsley. 


DISCOURSE L. 


IsaAIAH XLVIL. 10. 


Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee. 


A very remarkable characteristic of the age , 
in which we live, is its tendency to exalt and ex- 
aggerate the powers and capacities of the human 
mind. In former ages, the philosopher in his 
closet might speculate on a subject so flattering 
to human vanity, and read in the success of his 
present enquiries the grateful assurance that in 
future nothing would be denied to his penetra- 
tion. But the reveries of the philosopher are the | 
waking dreams of the million in our days, the 
object of their belief and the ground of their 
practice. This belief may be traced in the al- 
most exclusive attention paid to subjects which 
favour and foster it, and the neglected: state of 
those pursuits where the powers of the human 
understanding appear to be checked, where it is 
compelled to look beyond itself for light, and 
where docility, thought, and patience take the 


place of subtle enquiry and brilliant invention. 
A 
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But in no subject which presents itself to our 
view is this tendency and belief more clearly to 
be traced-than in the speculations of the age on 
religious truth; on no subject is the boundless ex- 
tent of the powers of the understanding more fully 
and entirely recognized. The preliminary condi- 
tion indeed at present of any consideration of a 
religious subject, is not only the moral right, but 
the full capacity of each individual to judge of 
it. That indeed in what concerns individual sal- 
vation, the individual should be the sole judge; 
and that.reason was given him especially that he 
might become so, are assertions which neither ad- — 
mit nor require any answer. 'The.view on which 
they proceed, and which represents the Deity as 
in a separate relation with each individual, -is 
itself false and partial; and although by his own 
progress in holiness made through God’s grace, 
each man will be judged at last, there want many 
links in the argument which thence infers that 
he can best judge how to gain the wisdom which 
is to make him wise unto salvation, and that he 
is to seek it in a blind confidence in his own 
powers. Without any reference to the direct ar- 
guments on the subject, every satisfactory and 
extended view of human nature so constantly and 
universally represents man as a dependent being, 
dependent for life, and light, and knowledge, at 
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every portion and period of his existence, as to 
lead almost irresistibly to the conclusion, that in 
this most important point where his infirmities 
must be the most strongly felt, and productive of 
the greatest evil, it was never intended that he 
should be left to his own strength, or his own 
weakness. But without dwelling at present on 
the reasonableness of those who so decidedly re- 
ject any other guide in religious matters than the 
dictates of their own understandings, let us advert 
to their proceedings, and endeavour, by examin- 
ing them in one very remarkable instance, to form 
some judgment on the case. The advocates for 
the supremacy of the human understanding, to 
whom I ‘allude, not content with judging of the 
evidences offered in support of the truth of the 
Christian system, proceed much farther, and first 
establish reason as the sole and sufficient arbiter 
of the truth or falsehood of the various doctrines 
which that system contains, the umpire from 
whose judgment there is to be no appeal in mat- 
ters of religious controversy. First, I say, for 
this is indeed only the preliminary step to that 
long career on which they are entering. Reason, 
which is to be the sole judge, must, if its office be 
rightly bestowed, at least be capable of deciding 
on every thing offered to her examination; that 
is to say, in religion thus subjected to the decision 
AQ 
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of human reason, there must be nothing which it 
is beyond the power of human reason to compre- 
hend, for without comprehension there can be no 
decision. Those things in religion which to others 
are obscure and difficult, to those who pursue this 
road must be as clear as the windows of the morn- 
ing. They must explain them, or explain them 
away. But when religion is thus placed at the 
mercy of reason, it is manifest that the first step 
will be to treat religious matters like any other 
science within the province of reason. Questions 
will arise, not only as to the value or truth of 
particular doctrines, but as to the meaning and 
scope of the system itself. It may have come 
down to us clogged with many human additions, 
and distorted by many human views. It may 
perhaps never have been rightly understood from 
the beginning, and may be still an unknown 
country to reward the labours and the penetration 
of future dicoverers. ‘The same methods which 
the natural philosopher pursues in arriving at the 
knowledge which he presumes he _ possesses of 
chemistry or geology, must be employed by the 
religious philosopher in arriving at Christian 
truth. Truth (according to the scientific plan of 
religion) as set before us in Scripture, is the raw 
material which is to be worked up by human 
ingenuity, or rather the hieroglyphic system, the 
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solution of which is to be achieved by human 
penetration. The doctrines which have commanded 
the assent, directed the faith and warmed. the 
hopes of the great, the wise and the good, in 
every age of Christianity, may perhaps in every 
age of Christianity have been misunderstood or 
not understood at all. The theologian must mine 
for the long hidden treasure of truth, and like 
the naturalist must make new discoveries, and 
modify his belief accordingly. When a sufficient 
number of facts is discovered, a system must be 
formed, to which reason can form no objection ; 


é 


that is to say, a system which contains nothing 
transcending her powers. But as the name of 
Christianity is still to be written upon this sys- 
tem, it must at all events profess to rest, as we 
have said, on the basis of Scripture; and as the 
words and the facts of Scripture are occasionally 
somewhat more refractory than the imaginations 
of the human heart, new systems of interpretation 
must be devised, and the words and facts of Scrip- 
‘ture must change their meaning at the omnipo- 
tent command of ‘reason, and must be made to 
accord with the system which her wisdom has 
erected; or when this is impossible, portions or 
rather masses of Scripture must be wiped away 
from the canon, and branded with spuriousness 
and imposture. Truth must no longer be recog- 
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nized by external characters, but by its coincidence 
with the dictates of reason. And _ probabilities 
from external circumstances must afford us no 
matter for thought or conviction, but the system 
must itself be the measure and arbiter of proba- 
bilities. 3 


But it must doubtless appear that I am detail- 
ing the mere fancies and caprices of madness or 
imbecility. Would it were so! On the contrary, 
although I speak of nothing which actually exists 
in this country, where the great body of dissenters 
has nothing which deserves the name of a system, 
and where the rationalist party is below contempt, 
I am only giving a very feeble and imperfect 
sketch of the theory and practice which have for 
many years been entertained in one of the most 
enlightened, and assuredly very far the most 
learned nation of Europe. It will be said how- 
ever that such dreams must have been confined, 
as infidelity (at least in former days) was in this 
country, to the few who are misled by a fondness 
for speculation on subjects which surpass their 
powers, or to the superficial enquirer whose vanity 
is charmed at overcoming what he deems old and 
established prejudices, and whose ignorance pre- 
vents him from understanding their value, and 
the worthlessness of ‘his own principles. It will 
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be said that the church in which such principles 
sprung up viewed them with sorrow and indigna- 
tion, and strained every nerve to repress, and put 
to silence this foolishness of fancied philosophy. 
But this is the very point at which I wish to 
arrive. So far are these hopes and suppositions 
from truth, that a large portion of the Protestant 
ehurches of Germany hailed these principles with 
delight, and spread with eagerness this purer sys- 
tem of Christianity. It was taught by her divines 
from the pulpit, by her professors* from the chairs 
of theology, it was addressed to the old as the 
exhortation which was to free them from the 
weight and burden of ancient prejudices and ob- 
servances, and to the young as that knowledge 
which alone could make them truly wise, or send 
them into life with right or rational views. Nor 
could the result be different in a church which 
contains no power of controul over the specula- 
tions of her ministers, when the principle which 
exalts reason to the exercise of full dominion, is 
once admitted. But although this is the natural, 
itis not the whole, result. There are in the mind 
of man two almost antagonist principles, the rea- 
son and the imagination, which ought to check 
and balance each other; and it never fails to 
happen, that where one has exerted more than 
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its due share of influence, the other resumes its 
rights with proportionate violence, and one ex- 
treme leads almost invariably to the indulgence 
in another. Thus in the German churches, not 
only was the mischief such as we have adverted 
to, but the opposition which these evil principles 
produced, was as mischievous as they were. For 
although these doctrines were undoubtedly op- 
posed (in what Christian age or Christian coun- 
try could they have been silently admitted ?), yet 
what was the opposition offered, and from what 
sources did it spring? It proceeded not from the 
dignity of a church possessing a clear and decided 
system of faith; not from those calm and lucid 
views of theology, which while they reject all 
the traditions of men, and their fond inventions 
and additions to Scripture, receive that Scripture 
in its plain and obvious sense, and while they 
seek not to deceive mankind with fresh tales of 
wonder, are humbly thankful for that miraculous 
evidence with which God has been pleased to 
confirm the truth of Christianity, though such 
operations transcend their comprehension. The 
opposition, I say, proceeded not from such sources, 
but from a party which, shocked at the tendency 
of the rationalist doctrines, proceeded to the very 
opposite extreme. The one referring all to the 
judgment of reason, was led to deny the truth 
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of all that was above reason in religion; the 
other referred all to sense, and contended that 
without evidence, they had an immediate and 
intuitive perception of all the mysteries and all 
the most exalted truths within the sphere of 
Christianity. The philosophical division of this 
party, considered that every thing in religion 
was to be referred for evidence to the imagina- 
tion—that Christianity was poetry in its high- 
est and most exalted sense—and that its doc- 
trines were, in fact merely symbolical presenta- 
tions of certain eternal and philosophical truths. 
Some in sounding these depths of mysticism were 
led to atheism, and some of the most lofty minds 
among them indulged in speculations to which 
no other name but that of pantheism can be 
applied. The less philosophical multitude of this 
party allowed the mind to lose itself in uncer- 
tain and indefinite sensations of religious feeling, 
in mystic meditation, and in vain aspirations 
after an union with God, and an intuitive per- 
ception of his glorious attributes. 


Such are the elements of which the Protestant 
world in Germany is, or was till a very recent 
period composed. It need not be added, that the 
Protestant church of that country is the mere 
shadow of a name. For this abdication of 
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Christianity was not confined to either the 
Lutheran or Calvinistic profession, but extended 
its baneful and withering influence with equal 
force over each. It is equally unnecessary to 
add, that its effects were becoming daily more 
conspicuous in a growing indifference to Christ- 
ianity in all ranks and degrees of the nation. 
But it is rather to the means by which such 
dreadful results were effected, that I am anxious 
to direct your attention. And those means were 
unquestionably the deficient constitutions of the 
Protestant German churches, the entire want of 
controul in them over the opinions of their 
own. ministers, and the consequent wild and 
licentious exercise of what was deemed not the 
base merely, but the essence of Protestantism, 
the right of private judgment, on every question — 
however difficult or however momentous. ‘These 
churches in fact are guilty of the extraordinary 
absurdity of first laying down their views of 
Scripture truth, and then allowing the very 
ministers, who are ordained by their authority 
for the purpose of inculcating these views, to 
reject them either in part or entirely at their 
own pleasure. And their ministers did not 
throw away the boon of liberty of opinion thus 
offered *. ‘They, and not the laity, are the sole 
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authors of the fatal opinions which have taken 
from Christianity in Germany, almost every thing 
but its name, or at least have deprived it of 
almost all the marks and characteristics of a 
revelation. The evil therefore is to be imputed 
entirely to the absence of all controul over 
religious speculation in the German churches. 
The lamentable consequences of such a deficiency 
cannot be pointed out in any more striking 
instance; and it is therefore my intention in the 
following Discourses, to lay before you some ac- 
count of the steps by which Christianity was 
gradually discarded from the churches to which 
I allude, and by exhibiting to you the melan- 
choly picture of the errors from which the most 
extensive learning, and I doubt not the purest 
intentions, could not rescue them, to offer a clear 
and undoubted proof of the mischiefs of unbounded 
speculation in religious matters, and the absolute 
necessity of some check and restramt over the 
human mind, in every religious society, and 
especially over its ministers, as the fountain from 
which the living waters of truth are to flow 
clear and unsullied to the community at large. 
Nor is such a lesson unnecessary. For convinced 
as I trust we all are of the general excellence 
of our own church, too many in the present 
day are careless of that particular part of its 
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excellence, which consists in this very controul. 
We are apt to think that the general effect of 
the system and the general tone of the doctrine 
is wholesome, without very narrowly tracing the: 
source whence the blessing flows, and without 
observing that the benefit we reap is attributable 
to the controuling form of our peculiar system of 
church government, and the binding power of the 
articles which guide our faith, and the liturgy 
which directs our devotion. Few of us again, 
it is to be hoped, are insensible of the excellence 
of each of these parts of our system, but we 
are too much inclined to look at them as sepa- 
rate parts, each excellent in itself, but not as 
pervaded by a common spirit from which arises 
no small portion of the good we enjoy. ‘That 
spirit is indeed to be traced alike in articles 
which are so precise on main points as to leave 
no choice between assent and quitting the church, 
in the, liturgy which repressing the irregular 
flights of enthusiastic devotion, presents such 
countless multitudes in humble and united prayer 
before the throne of God, and im the effective 
form of our church government which acts as 
the vigilant and jealous guardian of the articles 
and liturgy. And to that spirit we owe the 
very existence of the church, and of all the 
blessings of her pure primitive form of Christ- 
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ianity. Yet so far are we from: being sufficiently 
alive to its value, that many even of the loudest 
in their general professions of belief and zeal, 
are rather anxious to lessen and lower as far as 
possible the effect of the controuling powers of 
the church, and to assume to themselves a greater 
degree of what they deem Christian liberty. But 
this is not my only reason for earnestly wishing 
to bring this subject before you. Although the 
mystical party in the German church does not 
appear to rcommend itself to us, (indeed the very 
essence of their doctrine is quietism and not 
anxiety for obtaining converts,) the other and 
more energetic school, deeply fraught with 
biblical erudition, and unwearied in their re- 
searches and enquiries, has poured forth its 
publications with unremitting zeal. Some of 
these, both from their intrinsic merits in some 
respects, and from being adapted in their form 
to the requirements of the theological student, 
(a grievous want amidst the rich abundance of 
our own sacred literature) are in frequent and 
common use among us, although deeply imbued 
with the mischievous doctrines of the source 
whence they spring. Neither my design nor my 
limits would allow me to canvass the merits of 
any particular works, but it may be useful to the 
young student in theology, to have a clear and 
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distinct notion of the opinions held and enforced 
either directly or indirectly by the authors 
whose works he is using, and thus to be placed 
on his guard against their errors. 


I shall proceed therefore in the remainder of 
the present Discourse to examine briefly the con- 
stitution of the German churches for the purpose 
of showing, that they possess no such safeguards 
as those which belong to our own; and shall com- 
mence in my next Discourse an examination of the 
errors to which that deficiency has led. The great 
safeguards which must be requisite for the preser- 
vation of any church, are obviously the possession 
of a clear and distinct declaration of faith, to 
which strict adherence must be required, of a liturgy 
which shall practically apply the doctrines of that 
declaration to men’s wants and infirmities, and of 
a government which shall diligently repress every 
tendency to carelessness, and every attempt at 
innovation. First then, with regard to a decla- 
ration of faith, the following statement will show, 
that though both the Lutheran and Calvinist 
churches of Germany nominally possess one, they 
virtually have none. When Luther’s separation 
from the Roman church took place, it was only 
in the natural order of things, that the doctrines 
of the Reformers should be much misrepresented, 
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and that they should feel it necessary frequently 
to issue declarations of their real belief, in order 
to close the outcry of calumny and _ falsehood. 
Unfortunately, these declarations, unfit as they 
were, from their controversial nature, for such a 
purpose, were successively adopted as rules of faith 
by the Lutheran church. It is unnecessary to 
detail the occasions on which each was composed, 
as a bare enumeration of them will be sufficient 
for my present purpose*. They consist of the 
celebrated confession of Augsburgh, of Melanch- 
thon’s long, tedious, and inaccurate defence of it, 
of the articles of Smalcald, of Luther’s two 
catechisms, and the Formula concordix. This 
immense mass of writings forms the symbolical 
books of the Latheran church, and somewhat 
earlier than the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, subscription to the whole of them was re- 
quired as a necessary step before the conferment of 
holy orders, or of any degree in divinity{. And 
for a considerable period circumstances to be. no- 
ticed hereafter produced a strong indisposition to 
change, and a firm adherence to the symbolical 
books. But they were ill fitted to retain the 
respect thus paid to them. ‘Their magnitude was 
alone a sufficient objection. No human composi- 
tion of such extent can be expected to command 
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even any considerable degree of assent, when we 
remember what a vast variety of points of the ut- 
most difficulty it must necessarily embrace, while 
a declaration of faith, for general use should be 
short and clear, and should contain only great and 
essential truths. But there were other objections 
to the symbolical writings of the Lutheran church. 
They were composed under circumstances of diffi- 
culty, of fear, and of danger, which prevented 
them from being duly studied and guarded from 
objections. ‘The consequence was, that when the 
state of their external controversies allowed the | 
Lutherans to direct their attention to their inter- 
nal condition, these faults were strongly felt, and 
men became unwilling to subscribe to so large a 
mass of perhaps doubtful propositions. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain precisely when the first step was 
taken to qualify or avoid this subscription, but cer- 
tainly as early as the time of the Pietists a device 
was adopted for escaping from the restrictive 
power of these articles of faith. And ever since 
that period they have been subscribed with this 
qualification ‘as far as they agree with Scripture *’, 
a qualification which obviously bestows on the mi- 
nistry the most perfect liberty of believing and 
teaching whatever their own fancy may suggest. 
Mosheim + expressly mentions the indisposition 
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to the symibolical books which had existed long 
before his time; and complains that the Luther- 
ans at the end of the 17th century had adopted 
the Arminian notion that they owed no account 
of their belief to any human tribunal, and that 
they had even then degenerated into a’ state of 
unbridled licentiousness which held nothing  sa- 
cred, but with audacious insolence threw down and 
trod on the most sacred truths of religion*. A more 
modern historian of the German churches in 
speaking of the same subject, says}, with equal 
candour that ‘the evangelical church has not re- 
nounced the symbolical books and would dishonour 
herself by doing so; that conscientious teachers 
adhere to them as far as their conviction of their 
truth extends, and where they differ from them 
in essentials, yet do not publicly oppose them, but 
do not extend their obligation farther than their 
clearest unity with Scripture permits.’ 


In the reformed church again, although possi- 
bly at first subscription to the various confessions 
might have been required, a point somewhat 
doubtful, nothing more has been demanded for a 
long period of candidates for orders than a promise 
that they will teach the people according to the 
holy Scriptures; a promise which is also very 
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frequently sufficient in the Lutheran church with- 
out any reference to the symbolical books*. Thus 
then, as far as any declaration of faith is con- 
cerned, there is no restrictive power whatever in 
the Protestant churches of Germany. With re- 
spect to government, it can be useful in prevent- 
ing aberrations in points of faith only when free 
from these stains itself. But when there is no 
- binding power in confessions of faith, it would be 
absurd to suppose that the members of the exe- 
cutive are more free from the taint than those 
whom they are appointed to govern. And even 
under happier circumstances, the constitution of 
the Protestant churches was little calculated to 
restrain any tendency to changes of opinion and 
of faith. The reformed church, for example, did 
not in fact profess to be one body, and as Mo- 
sheim has observed +, its branches were not united 
either by the same system of government, doc- 
trine, or public worship ; it never required from 
its ministers uniformity of private opinion, nor in 
fact in public teaching, but always allowed them 
to explain doctrines of no little moment according 
to their private sentiments, so that it is in fact an 
ecclesiastical body composed of many churches 
which do vary, and may ever continue to intro- 
duce fresh variations in their doctrines. Lastly, 
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with respect to a Liturgy, although there are 
forms appointed for public prayer, and for the 
administration of the sacraments, in some, and 
perhaps all the reformed churches, yet these 
forms were not imperative, but might be, and I 
believe, always now are dispensed with, at the 
pleasure of the minister. Public prayer was thus 
left to the fancy, the enthusiasm, or the careless- 
ness of individual teachers; and as the people 
could not expect any consistency from them in 
doctrines which they heard from their pulpits, so 
neither could they hope to be led in their ad- 
dresses to the throne of grace, alway to pray for 
those great aids which human infirmity always 
requires, but sometimes to be carried away into 
fanaticism, and sometimes to be lost in indif- 
ference. 


In the Lutheran church of Gerinany again, 
although: immediately after the reformation seve- 
ral liturgies were composed, no one was gene- 
‘rally received, no one was enforced by authority; 
and of those different forms which were adopted 
‘by different evangelical states, almost all have 
long fallen into disuse * from the want of a church 
‘government, which had either the ability or the 
-will to enforee their use, and from the changes 
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of opinion and entire indifference of the clergy 


themselves. 


But this statement, although sufficient to show 
that the German churches have nothing in their 
constitution to check changes of doctrine, is not all. 
These churches boast of it as their very highest 
privilege, and the very essence of a Protestant 
church that its opinions should constantly change. 
Hear the words of the most esteemed among 
their modern historians *. ‘ Our divines recognize 
the necessity of enquiring, of correcting, and of 
ameliorating their belief as often as any new 
views require it; and they do not deny the 
possibility of making that belief more free from 
false explanations and arbitrary adjuncts, firmer 
in some parts, and more connected in all.’ And- 
I am not here using an accidental or careless 
declaration, but one, the spirit of which runs 
through every work of the rationalizing German 
divine +. It is a declaration which if it refers to 
matters of triflmg importance, is deserving only 
of contempt, but if it applies to fundamentals, 
must inspire us with the greatest horror and dis- 
gust. We cannot in that case doubt for a mo- 
ment that this is one of the outrageous attempts 
of reason to subject religion entirely to her deci- 
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sion; .we cannot be blind to the obvious fact that 
if such a principle were recognized, every new 
school of philosophy would produce a revolution 
of religious opinion, and mould all belief accord- 
ing to its own views and principles, and that 
thus there would be nothing fixed or stable in 
religion while the world lasted. Such views could 
not be held for a moment by those who had 
any belief in the divine origin of our religion, or 
any confidence in God’s promise, that he would 
always be with his church to the end of the 
world. In what sense indeed can such a promise 
be understood by one who supposes that for 
eighteen hundred years God has entirely con- 
cealed the truth which he promised to teach, 
and that he may continue to do so for an inde- 
finite period? If then it be an essential prin- 
ciple of a Protestant church* that she possess 
a constant power of varying her belief, let us 
remember that we are assuredly no Protestant 
church. The dispute is not here whether we be 
right or wrong in our doctrines, but the principle 
on which we separated from the Roman church, was, 
not that we had discovered any new views of Scrip- 
ture doctrines, but that we desired to return to the 
primitive confession, the views held by the apo- 
stles and early fathers of the church. And as 
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the founders of our church firmly and hopefully 
believed that God had led them by his spirit 
into these views of truth, so they as firmly and 
hopefully believed that he would continue and 
strengthen the church in them to the end. And 
with these feelings they have given us a declara- 
tion of faith, without subscription to which, as 
thank God, no one can be a teacher in the chureh, 
so if he afterwards depart from it, he must. de- 
part also from communion with the church which 
holds it, and not disturb our peace by inculecating 
what his fancy dictates as a more excellent way. 
Here then is a marked difference between our 
own and other Protestant churches. Our church | 
receives only what was received in those ages 
when truth must have been known; the others 
profess that perhaps in no age has truth yet 
been recognized, and that her genuine form may 
still remain to discover. But as it is obvious 
that churches holding such principles can have 
no belief in God’s guidance, let us descend from 
this high position, and try whether this perpetual 
change of opinion be justifiable on reasonable 
grounds. One main object of the reception of 
especial points of faith, is the amelioration of the 
moral being of man through their influence; the 
stronger the belief then, the stronger must be its 
influence on the practice. But what strength of 
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belief can exist under such a state of things? If 
a religion can have existed for so many centuries 
without being understood, if the very principle on 
which we admit any belief or view regarding it, is, 
that that view may be entirely wrong, and that 
men may not yet have penetrated the thick veil 
in which this religion has enveloped the truths 
it professes to teach, can we hold a belief which 
we receive only for the time, with any strength 
or confidence ? Can it have any influence on our 
practice, or can the religion itself now or at any 
future time be of the slightest value? If it be 
asked of us whether we presume to assert our own 
infallibility, we may justly answer that certainty, 
speaking in the abstract sense of the word, may 
not belong to man, but that we possess such a 
certainty as excludes doubt, as leaves us no room, 
and no tendency to question; and that such a 
certainty is at once necessary and sufficient to 
influence our practice; while if we admit the 
great probability of our belief being wrong, that — 
belief can have no strong hold on us, nor be any 
thing more than a mere indifferent assent to a 
doubtful probability. How can we fix on our minds 
to-day what to-morrow may teach us to reject? 
But even farther, how can we teach others what 
we so doubtfully receive ourselves, or offer to 
their notice any thing but a cold system of 
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moral truth, resting on no higher ground than 
its expediency? Can we teach the repentant 
sinner to look for comfort to the cross of a dying 
Saviour, or to the mediation of that Saviour 
glorified, when these doctrines of redemption 
and intercession may be mere speculative fan- 
cies? Can we teach him in his infirmities to 
rely for help on the ever-present Spirit, when we 
know not so much as whether there be any Holy 
Spirit; can we. point the troubled look of suf- 
fering, of age, and of infirmity, to the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, as a certain token that they are 
themselves to be one day the inhabitants of a 
brighter and a better country, when we doubt 
whether the very narration of the resurrection 
may not be a mere imposture and fabrication ? 
If this be protestantism, if it be protestantism 
to doubt of every sacred truth, or at least to 
‘receive none with confidence, may that gracious 
Providence which has ever yet preserved the 
church of England, preserve her still from the 
curse of protestantism ; may it teach her that he 
who has given her Scripture as a guide, has 
given her also the power of understanding the 
truths it contains, that she has not been in past 
times, that she is not now left to wander in 
uncertainty and error, but possesses a light which 
will guide her to truth and to peace *. 
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Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee. 


Ix my last Discourse I laid before you a 
brief view of the constitution of the Protestant 
churches in Germany, in order to exhibit their 
entire deficiency in any controul over even the 
wildest spirit of religious speculations. I now 
proceed to give some account of the changes and 
corruptions in doctrine which that deficiency has 
enabled the restlessness and vanity of a fancied 
philosophy to effect. It will be necessary however 
to premise one remark which may in some degree 
explain the operations of that philosophy, and to 
add to it a very brief review of the preceding 
history of the German churches. 


If Christianity be any thing more than a 
name, if there be any thing like truth in the 
view we are accustomed to take of the divinity 
of its origin, of the intentions of its Founder 
with respect to mankind, and of the manner in 
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which he provided for its progress, one conclusion 
is entirely irresistible. It is this, that the great 
truths which form the foundations of the Christian 
system, that is to say, the respective relations 
between God, the Mediator, and the world he 
came to save, in their preceding and future 
bearings must have been clearly and fully laid 
down as far as they were ever to be known under 
that revelation, at its very commencement. ‘The 
supposition, that they were so obscurely or so 
imperfectly explained by God to the first pro- 
pagators of Christianity, as either to be entirely 
misunderstood, or not understood at all, is, (on 
the hypothesis of a divine revelation,) too absurd 
to admit of examination; and to suppose that 
these early teachers of our religion, presented to 
those whom they were appointed to bring up in 
the faith of Jesus, a different view of that faith 
from that which they possessed themselves, is to 
bring an accusation of duplicity against them for 
which we have no authority in their character, 
and for which we can assign no sufficient reason. 
That God indeed might not communicate to the 
apostles a full view of his mysterious counsels; 
nay, farther, that of those mysterious counsels no 
human being in this low and limited state can 
ever hope to have a full or satisfactory view is 
most true; but that is not the question. We 
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only maintain that it would be absurd to suppose 
that the first and divinely assisted teachers of 
a divine revelation would not have at least as 
full a view of it as the unassisted mind of man 
could enjoy, that is to say, at least as full a view 
as any future disciples could hope to attain. If 
then the doctrines of Christianity were clearly 
laid down at its commencement, and if we have 
any reason to suppose that they were afterwards 
sullied and polluted by human inventions, there 
would seem to be only one method of ascertain- 
ing the justice of our suspicions, and of attempt- 
ing the restoration of the doctrines to their 
native and genuine form. If the stream has 
contracted impurities in its course, we must 
recur to the fountain head for pure and unsullied — 
water. We must recur for truth and light, first 
to Scripture, and then if difficulties or doubts 
occur as to its interpretation, to those Christian 
writers who lived at the outset of the Christian 
system. ‘They knew what was taught by the 
living voice of the Apostles, they knew therefore 
what is taught in that Scripture wherein the 
Apostles, though dead, yet speak with a living 
voice, and their writings are thus a precious re- 
cord of Christian truth. We may, and we must 
for obvious reasons examine their works with the 
most scrupulous caution, and we must ever re- 
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ject the belief that their traditions or any others 
are to be a supplement to Scripture; but where 
the result of such a careful examination is, that 
these great witnesses agree in handing down to 
posterity any point of doctrine as apostolic truth, 
Iam at a loss to conceive what higher evidence 
can be demanded to show that it is a part and 
portion of Christianity. This then is the state 
of things, on the hypothesis of a divine reve- 
lation; truth was as clearly revealed at the 
outset of Christianity, as it was ever intended 
to be known; its record is in Scripture; and 
if doubt as to the meaning of Scripture with 
respect to doctrine occurs, we can appeal to 
witnesses, competent from the time when they 
lived, and the knowledge they must have enjoyed, 
to remove those doubts entirely. Where then is 
earthly philosophy? It is excluded! There is no 
- scope under such a system for its discoveries or 
inventions, no room for its theories, no arena 
for its genius. It must either stoop to explain, 
to illustrate, and to defend a system on which 
its own name is not inscribed, and in which its 
own triumphs are not recorded, or it must reject 
that system altogether. Any examination of the 
writings of the modern theologians of Germany, 
will, [ think, show beyond all doubt that this is 
in fact the explanation of the progress of things 
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there, and of the rejection of Christianity by those 
who have assumed to themselves the character of 
the modern reformers of Germany, and have pro- 
fessed most falsely to walk in the same steps as 
the early reformers, and only to complete what 
they begun. Those reformers, indefensible as they 
are in many points, indulged in no such criminal 
dreams or intentions.. They entertained, for exam- 
ple, the most reasonable belief as to the value and 
authority of the early Christian writers, as proofs 
and witnesses of the doctrines promulgated in their 
day. As the Romish church alleged in justification 
-of her opinions the words of Scripture, and the au- 
thority of the ancient writers, the reformers, so far 
from denying the value of those writers, constantly 
(even in their symbolical writings) appeal to them 
in proof of the correctness of their own views. 
It is indeed their constant boast that they main- 
tained no article of faith which had not been 
equally maintained by the primitive church; and 
that they rejected none, which she recognized. 
The concluding assertion of the confession of 
Augsburg is, that in the sum of the doctrines 
there exhibited, there is not a single article at 
variance with Scripture, with the Catholic church, 
or with the Romish church itself as far as it 
was known from its writers. The apology for 
the confession abounds in similar assertions, and 
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in appeals to the early fathers; and even states 
that the preachers of the new profession appealed 
to the same testimony, as well as to Scripture in 
their public discourses*. They took their faith 
in short as they found it exhibited in these writ- - 
ings down to the fourth and fifth centuries; and 
presumed not to question or examine its correct- 
ness on the simple ground which I have already 
stated, that the light of Christianity must have 
burned brightest at its commencement, and that 
its doctrines were then most fully developed and un- 
derstood. And it is this very circumstance which 
has been a subject of reproach against the early 
reformers with the modern school of theology. 
With the readiness to suspect evil, which is a 
never-failing attendant on that groveling philoso- 
phy, many of them do not hesitate to express 
their doubts as to the sincerity of the founders of 
their church on this point; and all accuse them 
of having thus done much less than they ought 
and might for the cause of Christian theology +. 
On this basis however their confessions of faith | 
were drawn up; and as I ought to have noticed 
in my last Discourse, even laymen accepting of 
official situations, were compelled to subscribe them 
from about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
They were even guarded, at least, in some states, 
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by pains and penalties; and this respect for the 
symbolical books endured and even perhaps in- 
creased in foree for nearly a century. Indeed 
there would have been no opportunity, even if 
there had been the inclination, to examine into 
the justness of the opinions held by the early 
church. For the controversies with the Roman- 
ists, and some among themselves, directed their 
attention to points in which they differed from 
others, not to those in which all agreed. During 
this period then, the divines of Germany remained 
true to the belief of their churches; or according 
to the phrase of the innovators, this was the first 
period of that slumber of theology * which was not 
entirely broken for nearly another century. One 
of this school is pleased indeed to denominate the 
whole even of the seventeenth and the first half of 
the eighteenth century, the age of theological bar- 
barism; an age be it remembered, which produced 
in the Lutheran church alone Calovius, Schmidt, 
Hackspan, Walther, Glass, and the Carpzoffs, 
and others, as many and as great writers as 
any church can boast in an equal space of 
time; writers, whose works are, and ever will 
be in the hands of the theological student. 
The general statements of the innovators amount 
to this, that the divines of the age of which 
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we speak, had neither the inclination nor the 
power to do any thing but fortify their own 
systems which were dogmatical, and not to search 
out truth for themselves from Scripture—that 
theology as a science was left from the epoch 
of the reformation as it had been received from 
the schoolmen—that the interpretation of the 
Bible was made the slave, not the mistress of 
dogmatical theology as it ought to be—that the 
criticism of the Bible was wholly neglected—that 
the text was so corrupt as to mislead perpetually, 
and that indeed down to the eighteenth century, 
even by Stephens, Beza, and Erasmus, nothing 
whatever had been done to give us the Bible in 
its genuine state, and that appeals were made only 
to the writings of the fathers, whose ignorance, 
prejudices, and want of philosophical illumination, 
deprived their evidence and opinions of all value *. 
Passing over the exaggerations in this statement 
on some points, that is to say, allowing, which is 
very far from the truth, that the scholastic theo- 
logy was deserving of all the abuse heaped on it, 
and that it was too fondly retained; allowing to 
the innovators, if they please, that no one could 
either criticise or interpret the Bible till the happy 
period when they arose, the rest of their accu- 
sation of an entire attention to dogmaties, and of 
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a total want of advancement in theology, means 
it is obvious, nothing more than that there ex- 
isted, during this period, no mania for discovery 
and change, and that no restless spirits thirsted 
to destroy the system already established, and in- 
troduce one (not amended merely by proceeding 
on the principles of the first reformers) but 
founded on views and principles entirely novel. 
The writings of these divines may occasionally be 
wearisome and uninteresting, because they were, 
not from choice, but necessity, occupied in contro- 
versies, the grounds and reasonings on which are 
familiar to the theological student. But the accu- 
sation brought against them of ignorance and idle- 
ness, is entirely false. ‘They possessed in very many 
instances, as I have just stated, the most exten- 
sive learning; they were useful in their time and 
vocation, and little merit the reproaches of limited 
views and want of professional knowledge, because 
they did not attempt to shake that fabric which 
they firmly believed to rest on the basis of Scrip- 
ture. We may judge of them in some degree 
from the writings of one of this respectable school, 
Calixtus, who was professor in the university of 
Helmstadt, and whose earnest desire to promote, 
if not an union, at least a spirit of charity between 
the churches, was in a great measure the cause of 
what was called the Syncretistic controversy *—and 
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I shall advert to one of his works, merely as show- 
ing what was the real state of theology in his 
time, and as proving the entire falsehood of one 
of the pretexts of which the modern school has 
made use, in order to justify the striking into a 
new and different path of study and thought. 
In a posthumous work of this great writer *, 
there are directions to the theological student, 
which give no indications of a slumber of theo- 
logy; directions which would do honour to the 
divines of any age and country. He lays down 
no narrow bounds for the student, he binds him 
to no sterile course of dialects, although he does 
justice to the profound thought and acuteness of 
the schoolmen, but shows that on the one hand 
the deepest and most extensive knowledge of the 
languages, not merely of Scripture, but of all the 
early versions of it; and on the other, the widest, 
if not the deepest acquaintance with the round 
of sciences, should enter into the character of the 
accomplished divine. He requires (notwithstand- 
ing the false assertions to be met with in the 
modern divines as to the neglect of history among 
their predecessors) the fullest knowledge of his- 
tory in general, and in particular, of ecclesiastical 
history. He lays down the soundest rules for 
the interpretation of Scripture, and on the sub- 
ject of our present enquiry displays the most 
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enlightened views. ‘No church,’ he says, ‘can 
be required to receive doctrines which have sprung 
up within four or five centuries, while every 
church, which deserves the name, must receive 
whatever was received by the pure and primitive 
ages; that is to say, it must receive Scripture, 
the doctrines of the apostles, as exhibited in the 
ereeds, the confessions of the synods of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, and whatever was considered as 
necessary to salvation by the doctors of the ancient 
church; it must receive what they received, and 
condemn what they condemned.’ These are 
views worthy of the most enlightened theologian, 
and it would have been happy for the church and 
country to which he belonged, had they followed 
the path which he pointed out. But many years 
after his death had not elapsed ere the want of 
a sufficient controuling power in the German 
church began to display itself in the formation 
of a variety of opinions. ‘There were some who 
were wearied with the violent and endless con- 
troversies, not only between the Catholic and 
Protestant churches, but between the two great 
members of the latter denomination; controversies 
which wasted the time and embittered the spirits 
of all engaged in them, prevented them from 
directing their attention to worthier objects, and 
destroyed all the holy feelings of Christian cha- 
Cyd 
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rity *. In opposition to this, there arose first, 
not indeed a distinct sect separating from either 
of the churches, nor professing different tenets 
on the great points of faith, but a party within 
the church, distinguished by the name of Pietzsts, 
whose aim it was to show that Christianity con- 
sisted in virtue only, and not in subtlety of re- 
search or argument; and who desired to address 
themselves not to the head, but to the heart f. 
Right in their feelings and intentions, they were 
very erroneous in the way in which they allowed 
those feelings to operate. Spener who was one 
of the founders of this school, was anxious not 
only to exhibit a dogmatical system, which being 
expressed as the words of Scripture alone, would, 
he imagined, tend to the furthering of religion 
in the heart, instead of exciting controversy ; but 
he established it as his grand position, to the 
disregard of all human learning, that only a con- 
verted or regenerated theologian could attain any 
true knowledge of his science t—that any others 
possessed merely a sort of philosophy with regard 
to divinity—and that the great impediment to 
the study was its being considered as an human 
acquirement, and not as a gift sent by God to 
each individual, and a light leading to blessed- 
ness. Doctrines like these he was in the habit 
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of enforcing, first at private meetings of the stu- 
dents of his own university, where Scripture was 
read and discussed on similar principles; and 
then these meetings, which were known by the 
name of Collegia Pietatis, were extended to other 
universities, where the students frequently held 
them without the knowledge of their superiors, 
and even the people were sometimes admitted *. 
In their praise-worthy eagerness to lead men to 
a more animating and Christian system of mo- 
rality than had been delivered during the period 
of controversy, the Pietists entirely undervalued 
all human acquirements—they forgot that a 
church, militant on earth, requires teachers who 
are able to defend the faith, as well as teach it; 
and that it is far more useful to possess the 
power of explaining the true sense of Scripture, 
than to be scrupulous in using its bare words in 
the statement of a dogmatical system. It is ne- 
cessary however to bear in mind these opinions of 
the Pietists, because their grand tenet that every 
thing not immediately connected with the practice 
of Christian virtue was useless, had beyond all 
doubt a great influence in forming the character 
of Semler, who was a member of the Collegia 
Pietatis, to whose charge a great portion of the 
evil now felt in the German churches is to be 
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attributed, and to whose character and writings 
we shall presently come. 


When the effervescence with respect to Pie- 
tism had subsided, the divines of Germany began 
to look beyond their own immediate church. 
The writings of the Socinians and the Remon- 
strants, those of the English Deists, who led 
the way (and it is a melancholy pre-eminence) 
in the career of disbelief, and subsequently the 
French so-called Philosophers claimed their at- 
tention, and though there was much in all to 
disgust and offend, there was learnmg enough 
in some, and ingenuity and talents in others to 
excite very lively emotions in minds which were 
beginning to lose their fixed and decided notions 
of the truth and certainty of their own views. 
The attacks of the deists too had a peculiar 
influence by making it necessary for the believer 
to defend Christianity itself. They had attempted 
to show on philosophical grounds, that reason 
and revelation were at variance, and the be- 
liever therefore felt himself obliged to resort to 
the same weapons to controvert the position and 
point out their agreement. The well known 
work of Leibnitz * which had this aim, was how- 
ever so little adapted to the views of theologians, 
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as to fall under their severe rebuke, and even 
Wolf who extended and arranged the views of 
Leibnitz into a regular system at first shared his 
master’s fate*. For he maintained that philosophy 
was indispensable to theology, and that together, 
with biblical proofs, a mathematical or strictly 
demonstrative dogmatical system, according to the 
principles of reason, was absolutely necessary. His 
own works carried this theory into practice, and 
after the first clamours had subsided, his princi- 
ples gained more attention, and it was not long 
before he had a school of vehement admirers 
who far outstripped him in the use of his own 
principles +. We find some of them not content 
with applying demonstration to the truth of the 
system, but endeavouring to establish each sepa- 
rate dogma, the Trinity, the nature of the Re- 
deemer, the Incarnation, the eternity of punish- 
ment, on philosophical, and strange as it may 
appear, some of these truths on mathematical 
grounds +. I need hardly remark that the bases 
of these demonstrations were frequently principles 
in themselves extremely questionable, or of which, 
if true religion had no need, that the certain 
and the probable, the problematical and the de- 
cided; that which Scripture had set in a clear 
light, and that which doubtless for the wisest 
* See Note. _ + See Note. + See Note. 
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reason it had left in obscurity, were all reduced 
to one form by this method—and that these 
philosophers chose to demonstrate every thing 
because they thought they could do so—that they 
laid on one side the interpretation of Scripture 
with all the careful examination and rules be- 
longing to it, when these proofs were always 
existing ready made—that the most arbitrary 
views arose because each man saw that he could 
easily prove whatever his fancy suggested—that 
men philosophised with Scripture, but not from 
Scripture, and that the inevitable consequence of 
the continuation of such a system must have 
been, that Scripture would no longer have been 
the ground of religious truth, but a sort of 
witness which would have been compelled to 
assent to any conclusions at which this  philo- 
sophy might arrive*. Although this system fell 
very rapidly into neglect (indeed no other fate 
could attend the application of mathematical 
evidence to moral and religious truths) I am 
persuaded that it prepared the way for much of 
the evil which followed. In a different quarter 
of the church, a very extended investigation of — 
the subjects of biblical criticism and interpretation 
had taken place. <A variety of writers persuaded 
themselves at this period, that many commonly 
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received notions were merely human inventions— 
and were inspired with a very strange and 
dangerous notion that Christianity was as yet 
only in a low and degraded state—that it might 
be perfected *, and that while Scripture contained 
only the elements, it was the province of human 
reason to consummate the doctrines which existed 
then, and bring these germs of truth to maturity. 
This is perhaps the first open instance in which 
the new principles fairly appeared—the first in- 
stance in which the innovators directly contradicted 
those wholesome notions, which have ever been 
entertained by all reasonable men, of the reverence 
due to antiquity, and openly contradicted what 
we have seen was the belief and practice of the 
fathers of their own church. It appears to me 
quite impossible to doubt that the school of 
Wolf, from attaching so much weight to de- 
monstrative evidence, had, though quite uninten- 
tionally, (for both the founder and most of 
his disciples were pious and faithful Christians) 
done very much to create and foster these arro- 
gant pretensions of human reason, and this un- 
reasonable extension of its power and province. 
We find that it applied itself at this period to 
examine into the grounds of the Christian system, 
to treat critically of the dogmas, and to attempt 
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an union of the doctrines with philosophical 
views. I should speak more correctly if I said, 
that what was done at this period was not so 
much an attempt to shew the correspondence of 
the Christian doctrines with reason, as to erect 
the true system of Christianity on grounds then 
deemed purely philosophical. It might be too 
much to say, that such an attempt could not 
be made by a sincere Christian—but it assuredly 
could not be made by one who had any just 
notions of the nature of Christianity, or of human 
philosophy. Such a man could not be blind to 
the mischief of subjecting that, which if it 
has any value, must be permanent, to that 
which as a fit object of human thought and 
investigation, is liable to perpetual change, and 
susceptible of perpetual progress. But in good 
truth, all these attempts, as far as I am able 
to judge, were not the attempts of real Christians. 
Two of them were especially distinguished by 
the production of principles even at that time 
(about the middle of the last century) quite as 
violent and as mischievous as any which have 
been since obtruded on us, and which were in 
fact the parents of those extraordinary alterations 
in the Christian system to which we shall here- 
after come. In the works of Basedow*, there 
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is a constant attempt to reduce Christianity to 
a pure system of natural religion, which remains 
a mere name without peculiar character or found- 
ation, and all the truth of which as a system 
disappears with its distinction from the religion 
of nature. The other writer Steinbart * proceeds 
precisely on the same principle, his writings at- 
tempt to build up Christianity from its foundation 
on natural knowledge, and to remove from it every 
thing which reason could not by itself suggest, 
and they leave little for his successors to do 
except to unite his principles with the systems 
of philosophy, which afterwards came into fashion. 
Of course this attempt to refer Christianity to 
the wisdom of nature, was accompanied by a 
philosophical criticism of its principles and doc- 
trines; indeed there was no concealment of the 
object in view, namely, to free Christianity from 
all its peculiar dogmas which were pronounced 
to be the invention of the schools; and philosophy, 
which in Wolf’s reign a few years before had 
been called in to defend every doctrine, was now 
used to get rid of most of them and give the 
whole system a philosophical dress. But what 
notions of the study of theology could these 
writers have, what could be the result to be 
expected from men who instead of Scripture 
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used philosophy, instead of history, philosophical 
reasonings, and instead of the usual exegetical 
knowledge made use of the power put into the 
hands of the philosophizing writer by the com- 
mon opinion which never distinguishes between 
the form and the contents? 


Before I go on to show the results which 
did take place—I may remark that about this 
period, and indeed a little earlier, the Symbolical 
books had become an object of the most violent 
hatred with these divines, who claimed for 
reason a full liberty of judgment on religious 
truth, and many vehement attacks had been made 
on their authority and usefulness. Prominent 
amongst their opponents stands Biisching *, who 
not content with the victory which he deemed 
himself to have atchieved over their authority, 
and that of the Nicene creed, rejected entirely 
all belief in the value of the sacraments, and in 
the doctrine of the corruption of mankind, and 
maintained that we want no assistance from 
Heaven to correct and improve our nature. He 
was shortly followed by Semler, who denied all 
internal power of obligation to the confessions 
of his church, rested their external obligation on 
the power of princes in church matters, and 
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confined it to the téachers of religion; for he 
contended ‘that these confessions were merely 
theoretical views of certain principles, which 
could be useful to no one else, and even for 
them if agreed on great principles he saw no 
use in creeds and confessions but to prevent 
them from using due liberty in gaining better 
notions of Christianity. But it will be necessary 
to take amore detailed view of Semler’s opinions, 
both as the sources from which the subsequent 
mischief sprung, and as affording some of the 
most brilliant specimens of that extraordinary 
talent for the construction of groundless hypothesis, 
which distinguishes the German divinity. It will 
afterwards be less necessary for me to give many 
farther examples of the methods by which the 
more recent absurdities have been brought to 
light, and I shall then be enabled to present 
to you at once in my next Discourse a simple 
sketch of the various changes in religious opinion, 
on the inspiration, credibility, and canon of 
Scripture, on revelation in general, and the 
Christian revelation in particular, on the character, 
history, and miraculous powers of its founder. 


Semler* was brought up in the bosom of 
the Pietists; and though his character manifestly 
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unfitted him for the reception of their more 
enthusiastic tenets, he was certainly deeply 
impressed with two of their opinions. He had 
learned, I mean, from them to undervalue every 
thing which had not a direct tendency to pro- 
mote the practice of virtue; and their dislike 
to controversy had given him a distaste to all 
the doctrines which served as a foundation for 
it. Gifted by nature with a most powerful mind, 
with gigantic industry, and the most unquenchable 
appetite for literary research, these happy pre- 
dispositions were unfortunately in great. measure 
counteracted by the faults of his early education. 
He had never been taught to exchange rapidity 
and conjecture, for patience and accuracy. He 
glanced over the fields of history and criticism 
with a keenness indeed which discovered perhaps 
occasionally minutiz that had escaped others, 
but with a rapidity which overlooked what their 
most cautious examination pointed out—and then 
he denied the existence of what he had failed 
to perceive. Nothing can be more striking than 
the way in which he occasionally combines the 
fruits of his various. researches, except the care- 
lessness with which those researches were made, 
and the sort of fated blindness with which he 
neglects or rejects the most material element of 
the whole he is attempting to form. He never 
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hesitated in short to desert sober and substantial 
truth for striking but partial views, subtle error 
and ingenious theory. To these qualities he added 
others which are very frequent ingredients in 
such a character—an undoubting estimation for 
all his own speculations, and a rash boldness in 
bringing them into public view. As the historian 
of religious doctrines, it was his constant attempt 
to show that a large part of them rested entirely 
on human authority—but his hardest task was 
to treat of those to which he could not refuse 
the authority of Scripture, but which, because he 
could not discern what he called their utility, he 
rashly and impiously pronounced to possess none. 
He there boldly invented an hypothesis to get 
rid of what offended him. He contended that 
we are not to take all the declarations of Scrip- 
ture as addressed to us*, but to consider them 
as in many points purposely adapted to the 
feelings and dispositions of the age when they 
originated, but by no means to be received by 
another and a more enlightened period. ‘This 
was the origin of that famous theory of Accom- 
modation which Semler carried to great lengths, 
but which in the hands of his followers became 
the most formidable weapon ever devised for the 
destruction of Christianity. Whatever men were 
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disinclined to receive in the New Testament, 
and yet could not with decency reject while 
they called themselves Christians, and retained 
the Scripture, they got rid of by this theory, 
and quietly maintained that the apostles, and in 
fact Jesus himself, had adapted himself, not only 
in his way of teaching, but also in his doctrines 
to the barbarism, ignorance, and prejudices of 
the Jews, and that it was therefore our duty to 
reject the whole of this. temporary part of 
Christianity, and retain only what is substantial 
and eternal. Every notion not suitable to exist- 
ing opinions was therefore treated as mere adap- 
tation to former ones—every thing for ex- 
ample mysterious and difficult, the very notion 
indeed that Christianity was a revelation’ from 
Heaven, was said to be merely a wise conde- 
scension to the weakness of former ages *—and 
nothing at last was left but what common ex- 
perience and natural religion suggested. I shall 
have occasion to take some farther notice of this 
theory in my next Discourse, but I cannot mention 
it at all without adding to it an expression of 
the strongest abhorrence. There seems to be 
a curse attached to men who hold these degrad- 
ing notions of revelation, which condemns them 
for ever to low and groveling views, and blinds 
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them in all instances to the existence and 
operation of any of the more elevated virtues, 
as it does here to the lofty and uncompromising 
nature of truth. That I should teach the truths 
committed to me in the manner and the lan- 
guage best adapted to my hearers, is not only 
right, but my bounden duty; but that I should 
add to those truths in order to gain them a 
favourable reception, that I should diminish their 
force in order to obviate offence or disgust, that 
I should clothe them in colours which never 
belonged to them, and introduce them by means 
of striking and attractive falsehoods, would be 
proceedings which would ensure my condemnation 
on the justest grounds, if I were introducing 
a mere human system of morality, and which 
would stamp me at once as an impostor, if I pre- 
tended that the doctrine I taught was divine. 
Strange indeed must these men’s notions be of 
a divine, or even of a sincere human teacher, 
when they can believe that he would endeavour 
to recommend a practical system of the most 
lofty virtues by the sacrifice of truth, that virtue 
which gives character and value to the rest, 


I return to Semler, who soon proceeded to 
attack the canon of Scripture. He laid down 


the usual base, that canonical books must be of 
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divine authority, but their divinity was to be 
established on a new and most dangerous princi- 
ple. The mark of a divine origin was to be the 
utility of the work, or its tendency to promote 
virtue. I pass over the insufficiency of the proof 
to establish the divine origin of a writing. I ac- 
knowledge its sufficiency to disprove such an ori- 
gin, supposing the existence of a competent judge. 
But who, or what is the judge, in this case? 
The decision is obviously left to human caprice, 
which in compliance with the altered notions of a 
different period, or a fashionable philosophy, may 
in this age reject, what in the last it received. 
And who will be content to leave to such an ar- 
biter the power of pronouncing a character of 
writings which may come from God, on which 
salvation may depend, and the real nature of 
which we have the power of ascertaining by legi- 
timate evidence? Yet in this way did Semler 
venture to judge of the Sacred Writings, and to 
-eject from the canon, without hesitation, those 
which did not meet his approbation. He decided 
that the Christian was not bound to receive a 
single book of the Old Testament, as of divine 
origin; for he declared that man could receive 
no moral improvement from them. The histori- 
eal books of the New Testament were only valu- 
able for the weaker brother, who must be guided 
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rather by history, than by any principles formally 
proposed. And even the others are only to be 
valued: by the stronger-minded Christian, till he 
has made himself master of the ideas they con- 
tain. He may then cast them from him, and 
pursue by his own strength the path of Christ- 
ianity, to an extent whither they could never 
lead him*. The principle which Semler applied 
to the books, he applied likewise to their con- 
tents, and judged of the history and doctrines by 
their utility alone, without any reference to the 
external evidence of prophecies and miracles. 


These were his general principles; let us look 
shortly at some particular instances of his treating 
sacred subjects. One+ of his favourite theories 
was that of the existence of two parties of Christ- 
ians from the commencement—one which desired 
to connect Christianity closely in its origin and 
doctrines with the Jewish system; the other, a 
gnostic and free-thinking school. Christ, he tells 
us, conciliated both; when he addressed the Ju- 
daizing party, he professed a reverence for the 
Jewish system; when speaking to his gnostic fol- 
lowers, he strongly opposed these Jewish prejudices. 
After his death, Peter placed himself at the head 
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of the Jewish converts, the scene of whose opera- 
tion was confined to Judea. St. Paul took the 
lead in the gnostic party, which endeavoured to 
generalize Christianity, and prepare it for the con- 
version of the Gentiles. ach sect proceeded in 
its own peculiar principles, and after the death of 
the apostles, open hostilities commenced. In the 
second century, the evil of such a contest was per- 
ceived, and the scheme of a Catholic church was 
formed. Attempts were made to conciliate the 
plans of St. Peter and St. Paul: and for this 
purpose, without any authority in history, some 
share in the holy task of converting the heathens 
was attributed to St. Peter. The four gospels 
which we possess, were those of the Jewish party ; 
the documents which recorded Christ’s addresses 
to the gnostics have perished, except the gospel 
of Marcion—the letters of St. Paul belonged to 
the gnostics, and the Catholic epistles were writ- 
ten to promote the union of the two parties. 
- With regard to the epistle to the Hebrews, which 
so directly contradicted this hypothesis, Semler 
asserted that St. Paul wrote it to please the Jewish 
party, at a period of his career when he had some 
hopes of conciliating them, a hope which he after- 
wards renounced ; and with it of course the prin- 
ciples and professions which he had assumed as 
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a mere matter of convenience. But where are the 
grounds of this monstrous hypothesis? Its base is 
the ascription of duplicity to the holy Founder of 
our religion, and the great apostle of the Gentiles. 
I pass over the impiety of such an ascription if 
they were divine teachers, and its absurdity if 
they were really moral, though human ones; and 
I ask, on what does it rest? As to Jesus, it 
rests on nothing whatever, even by Semler’s con- 
_fession, to be found in the canonical gospels; but 
on a few words scattered amid the fragments of an 
heretic, and branded as forgeries from the begin- 
ning; and on the evidence which he imagined 
might have been found in documents, the value 
of which, had they existed, must have rested on 
the destruction of every idea we have as to the 
present canon, and the contents of which neither 
he nor any one else can know, as they perished 
in the very earliest ages of Christianity. As to 
St. Paul, it rests on an arbitrary hypothesis as 
to the date of a particular work; and nothing 
can more fully stamp the character of Semler, 
than his never hesitating to rest on this creation 
of his own, an accusation of falsehood against any 
man, and much more against one whose. bold, 
impetuous, and uncompromising love of truth, is 
recorded in every page of his writings and his his- 
tory—I can merely mention some of his other 
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theories; indeed they require no refutation. He 
imagined* that the epistles were not intended 
for the community, but for the ministers of each 
church, in contradiction to the plain declarations 
of almost every chapter of every epistle. He re- 
jected the testimony, even on historical points, of 
those Fathers of whose understanding he deemed 
lightly; and formed a strange theory of which 
you have already heard the refutation +, that the 
works ascribed to Tertullian, were the composi- 
tion of a later age. In doctrinal points, he un- 
dertook to defend the errors of Pelagius; in 
our Lord’s Satisfaction, he rejected all notions of 
the justice of God as requiring it; in our Recon- 
ciliation, he maintained that no external work of 
a mediator was concerned, but that the whole 
was a moral operation within the human mind. 


These are a very few among the wild hypo- 
theses of one, who, even in this country, has been 
called the immortal Semler—these are the fruits 
to mankind in his case of a rash and innovating 
spirit in religion. Experience and reason show 
indeed alike, that from such a spirit in such a 
cause, no other results can ever be expected; and 
that when religion requires to be cleansed from 
the earthly or human additions and alterations 
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which she may have undergone, the remedy is to 
be found from a better spirit, and a different 
‘quarter. But to the individual who indulges in 
such a spirit, what will be the result, what the 
operation on his own mind? If man must err, 
if he will not be content with the religion of 
Christ as Christ taught it, far, far better for 
him, is it to believe too much than too little. 
He may assent perhaps to error—but the princi- 
ple of his belief is still pure and unsullied. He 
may receive some things perhaps which never 
came from his heavenly father, with the reverence 
which is due to the word of God alone; but his 
reverence, his affection, his child-like love of 
that word still remain, and without them there 
is no knowledge, no real feeling, no sincere 
reception of the elevating and improving truths 
of Christianity. Well would it be for those 
who with rash and unhallowed hands attack 
the fabric of Christian doctrine, to remember 
one, and assuredly one of the most important of 
its doctrines for the direction and formation of 
our faith, that the one grand requisite for a 
Christian believer is a patient teachableness, and 
a throwing down of the strong holds of personal 
vanity and self confidence. Well if they remem- 
bered the words of him who spake as never man 
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spake, and in simple words poured forth the 
treasures of eternal wisdom, that except we be- 
come as little children, we shall in no wise inherit 
the kingdom of heaven, we shall neither attain 
to a true knowledge of it here, nor a participation _ 
of its glories hereafter. “A 
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Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee. 


In my last Discourse, I brought down the 
history of the German church as far as the time 
of Semler, and gave you some view of his writings, 
and of the principles, which in the earlier and 
middle part of his life, he adopted and advo- 
cated. I thought such a view necessary, because 
Semler appears to be recognized by the members 
of the modern school, as its father and founder. 
By that expression, however, we are by no means 
to understand that they accede either to his prin- 
ciples or his. practice in theology. On the con- 
trary, they perpetually erect theories* in entire 
contradiction to his; as for example, in the case 
of St. Paul, whom they frequently reprobate for 
his blind attachment to Judaism, while if they 
listened to their founder, they would be told that 
the great apostle endeavoured to extirpate every 
mark of it from the Christian system, and placed 
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himself at the head of the free-thinking party, 
which opposed it. But this designation of ho- 
nour is given to Semler, because he first* taught 
the German divines to reject the divine origin 
of Scripture, and its universal obligation, to think 
and to speak lightly of a large portion of what 
at least is received by every Christian church as 
Christian doctrine, and to produce without hesi- 
tation and without awe, theories which znvolve 
charges of the most serious nature against the 
moral character of the Founder, and the first 
teachers ‘of our religion. And his lessons have 
not been lost—the evil seed which he committed 
to the earth produced an hundred-fold—the har- 
vest time has come—and even the sower would 
have contemplated with surprize and horror the 
evil and poisonous crop which has sprung from 
the seed he planted. Even in these days, when 
the novelty of any opinion seems too often to atone 
for its infamy, and he is most admired and most 
applauded, who casts farthest from him what the 
‘ wise of former days venerated and loved, there 
are things to be found in the works of Semler’s 
followers, which would not be heard without 
loathing and disgust. There is a daringness of 
disbelief, a wantonness of blasphemy to be found 
in them, which in a professed unbeliever we should 
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expect and understand; but when we turn from 
the works where it is found, to the page which 
records the name and situation of the writers, 
when we find that they not only still number 
themselves among the followers of the Saviour of 
the world, but that to many of them is en- 
trusted that solemn charge of educating the 
younger brethren, and to almost all is committed 
that still more solemn charge of feeding and 
watching over Christ’s flock on earth, there would 
be no consolation for the Christian heart, were 
it not intimately persuaded that God has some 
great end in view, some great lesson to teach, in 
allowing so dreadful a pest to infest this por- 
tion of his vineyard, and to threaten the de- 
struction of all that is dear, sacred and_ holy. 
Indeed we may perhaps observe that already 
one great end has béen gained—that in the 
largest division of Lutheran Germany, the evil 
has been so strongly felt, and its cause so clearly 
discerned, that measures are already taken for 
the introduction of a general liturgy, and it is 
intended to follow that step by the establishment 
of a more efficient church government. I shall 
not profane the place in which I stand, by re- 
peating the most offensive among the assertions 
and opinions to which I have alluded. I should 
prefer even the serious responsibility of having 
brought forward an unfounded or exaggerated 
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charge against the German divines, but I fear 
that even an heavier accusation than any which 
I have preferred, would be amply justified by. 
what I shall now proceed to state, without div- 
ing into the depths of their unchristian inquiries 
and conclusions. 


As of course they professed to rest on the 
great principle of Protestantism, that Scripture 
is the only source of truth, their first attention 
in their course of innovation was directed to 
Scripture itself, and the notions commonly enter- 
tained with respect to it. Now when Scripture 
is considered as the ground of our knowledge of 
Christianity, there are three principal points in- 
volved, its credibility, its value as a source of 
revelation, and the manner in which a knowledge 
of that revelation can be gained from it. The 
credibility is assuredly the first of these in logical 
order, but the second, namely, the value of Scrip- 
ture as a source of revelation, and the question 
so nearly connected with it, namely, the inspiration 
of Scripture, were, as was perhaps natural from 
their very great importance, the first object of dis- 
cussion. And here it is only justice to say that 
the consideration of this first question was not 
forbidden by any declaration of their churches *., 
At least none of the confessions of faith which 
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I have seen, lay down any express doctrine on 
inspiration, nor do there seem to be any very 
precise notions on the subject in the casual ex- 
pressions which relate to it in the defence of 
the confession of Augsburgh. The first step was 
to renounce the old, and assuredly untenable *, 
hypothesis of an inspiration extended to every 
word and thing in the New Testament. But after 
proposing a variety of theories as to the various 
ranks} and degrees of inspiration, after accepting 
for a moment the reasonable belief, that although 
the supposition of an immediate supernatural 
agency at every instant is superfluous, God who 
had appointed the apostles to teach Christianity, 
enabled them by the help of his Spirit to teach 
it rightly, and to avoid error and falsehood, this 
belief too was rejected, and it was determined 
that the notion of an immediate agency was to 
be rejected on some strange physical and psycho- 
logical grounds {, that it was repugnant to rea- 
sonj, that it was irreconcileable both with the« 
freedom of the writers, and the quality of 
their works, and moreover that it admitted of 
no imaginable proof. When the declarations of _ 
Scripture were urged on them, when it was said 
that Christ had promised to send a Comforter 
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who should guide his disciples into all truth, 
and abide with them for ever, when it was 
shown that the apostles themselves * said that 
they spoke not with the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth—and when the several passages in 
St. Paul’s writings were adduced, which by 
distinguishing between his own opinions and those 
which he delivered by commandment, point out 
assuredly something not to be found within the 
mind of man, as occasionally acting on his, 
the reply was that no proof could be given that 
these expressions were to be understood of a 
supernatural assistance, or (to use the words of 
Henke + the professor of divinity at Helmstadt) 
in any higher sense than the expressions of Cicero 
as to the inspiration of the poets, or those of 
Quintilian respecting Plato, as it appeared from 
the use of words in Scripture, that the writers 
made no accurate distinction between immediate t 
and mediate agency. Certainly no proof can be 
given which is not to be found in the clear 
_ import of the words themselves; there are some 
things too clear to be proved by any thing but 
a statement of their clearness; some too absurd 
to be disproved except by a statement of their 
absurdity. It appears to me indeed that the 
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German innovators have on this point, involved 
themselves frequently in self-contradictions *, for 
they could not deny that the Sacred Writers were 
so far under the protection and assistance of 
God, as to be saved from error, although they 
vehemently rejected all notions of supernatural 
agency. Yet if they were enabled to do what 
unassisted man with his utmost diligence and 
love of truth could not effect, to what purpose 
is it to contend that this assistance was mediate 
and not immediate? if they were not enabled to 
do more than other men, what assistance could 
they be said to derive from the Deity, in any 
proper sense of the word? However, as appeal 
had thus been made to the writers themselves, it 
was obviously necessary to consider the question 
of their credibility. And this was also necessary, 
because previously to these discussions, it had 
been deemed sufficient to show the external 
credibility of Scripture by historical proofs, and 
with respect to the internal part, to remove any 
difficulties and apparent contradictions. But in 
these enquiries the certainty of inspiration had — 
been always taken for granted, and now that 
it was called in question it was deemed necessary 
to examine the credibility on other grounds. 
They who wished to impugn it, in general 
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assumed the hypothesis of a deception* practised 
by the apostles from good motives, a pious fraud 
in short: they supposed that these founders of 
the Christian religion, in order to introduce a 
better and more wholesome moral system, and 
gain attention and weight for it among the 
people, allowed themselves to give many circum- 
stances a different dress from their true one. 
Armed with this hypothesis, they could obviously 
reject. every thing which they disliked in Scrip- 
ture, without appearing openly to attack the 
character of the apostles—they could change the 
whole into a fable, of which every man might 
believe as much or as little as he pleased. If 
these writers really meant no more than their 
words convey, (for I seek not to penetrate into 
the dark recesses of their thoughts and intentions) 
it does little honour to their sense of morality 
to have continued the profession of a religion 
founded on deceit; if they meant to get rid of 
it, their proceedings may do more credit to their 
understanding, for its rejection by every man 
who loved truth and honesty, was the necessary 
consequence of the admission of their hypothesis. 
It would be disgusting to go through all the 
strange fancies which were set afloat, and which 
tended only to set Seripture on the same footing 
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as an ingenious but improbable romance. They 
all proceeded from the determination that what- 
ever was not intelligible*, was incredible; that 
only what was of familiar and easy explanation, 
deserved belief, and that all which was miracu-. 
lous and mysterious in Scripture must be rejected, 
and they rested perpetually on notions and rea- 
sonings, which were in themselves miracles of 
incredibility. There were some indeed who ap- 
peared to avoid these extremes, and yet from the 
same dislike to all that was miraculous or myste- 
rious, and with the same determination to consi- 
der the apostles as mere human historians, sug- 
gested the doubt whether such historians could 
be free from error; whether they had the power+ 
of relating every thing as it really happened. 
Nothing can shew more clearly that the innova- 
tors, whatever were their professions, had in 
fact, no belief that Christianity in any way what- 
ever came from God, than their arguments in 
this part of their career. If a religion is really 
sent into the world by God, and if they who 
are to teach it cannot be safe from error with- 
out assistance from God, the obvious inference 
is, that they would receive that necessary as- 
sistance. But these divines, while in words 
they allowed at this time that the religion was 
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sent from God, while they allowed also that the 
first propagators of it, if mere unassisted men, 
could not be safe from mistake or error, rejected 
this inference, and made another, namely, that 
as there was reason to suspect the writers of 
error, the only method of getting at truth, 
was to subject what they had written * to a criti- 
cal examination, to separate the wheat in Scrip- 
ture from the chaff, that is to say, to separate 
those parts of Holy Writ which recommended 
themselves to reason from all the mysteries and 
miracles which surpassed it. And this has been 
the most enduring and acceptable method of at- 
tacking Christianity. But it will be asked if the 
consistent believer can object to this examina- 
tion of Holy Writ, or can hope for its reception 
while he refuses the application of any reasonable 
test to it. Assuredly not! On the contrary, the 
believer challenges investigation ‘to every part of 
the system, its history, its evidences, its doctrines 
_ but then, he cannot be deemed unreasonable in 
requiring that at least it should not be treated 
worse than other writings, that such an examina- 
tion should be fair, that there should not be. a 
previous hypothesis which will influence it, that 
men should enquire what the writers did say, and 
not previously lay down what they oughi to say, 
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not establish partial criteria for judging what they 
have said, not assume what is in fact at the 
bottom of the dispute, and fix the limits of the 
credibility of Scripture by the comprehensibility 
of its assertions to human reason. I maintain 
that the Rationalizing divines have done this— 
that they have chosen to suppose a system which 
they think reasonable, which they think ought 
to be the Christian system, and that they re- 
solved to make it so at any expence of Scrip- 
ture. JI have no hesitation in saying, that their 
whole system of historical interpretation is built 
on these notions, and loudly as its excellency is 
vaunted, [ cannot but consider it most fallacious 
and dangerous. ‘That a real and sound inter- 
preter of God’s word must add to a critical know- 
ledge and complete familiarity with its language, 
the widest historical knowledge, the knowledge of 
the opinions, pursuits, and customs of the Jewish, 
and indeed of the Greek and Roman nations; 
that in examining the words and phrases of Scrip- 
ture, the peculiar opinions and habits of thought 
existing at the time of the writer, and likely to 
influence his style, must be investigated, is most 
true; but this is not the peculiar merit of the 
Rationalists—this is the old and sound gramma- 
tical interpretation which was used by critics, 
far, very far, superior to any one of them, and 
E2 
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long before the existence of their school, and 
which will be used by future critics when that 
school, its follies and its mischief, have passed 
away and are forgotten. What is peculiar to 
them, is this; that in interpreting the New 
Testament, their first business is always not to 
examine the words, but to investigate the dispo- 
sition and character of the writer, and his know- 
ledge of religion, the opinions of his age on that 
subject, and finally, the nature of what he de- 
livers. From these, and not from the words, they 
seek the sense of Christ’s and his followers’ dis- 
‘courses; and they examine the words by these 
previous notions, and not by grammatical me- 
thods*. They seek for all which Christ said, in 
the notions held by the Jews in his time; and 
contend that those are the points first to be stu- 
died by an interpreter. They seek thence to ex- 
plain the history, the dogmatical part of the New 
Testament, nay, those very discourses of Christ, 
in which he delivers points of faith and morals; 
and thus enquire not what the Founder of our 
religion and his disciples really thought or said, 
in each passage, and in each sentence, regularly 
explained on acknowledged rules of interpretation, 
but what they might have said, and ought to have 
said, according to the opinions of the times, and 
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their own knowledge of religion; not what Christ 
really meant in such or such a discourse, but how 
the Jews ought to have understood it; not what 
the apostles wrote, but whether what they wrote 
is true; that is, not whether it seemed true to 
them, but whether it is true, according to right 
reason ; not what they actually taught, but what 
they must have taught from the limits of their 
own minds, and the state of men and things in 
their days; and lastly, what they would have 
taught in other times, and to other men. This is 
the Rationalist’s style of interpreting Scripture ; 
a style which no commentator even on profane 
writers would ever dream of adopting. He would 
never maintain that a Greek or Roman philoso- 
pher could not hold, and could not inculcate any 
opinions but those of his age and country; he 
would never pass from interpreting his author, to 
judging him ; he would never, because he disliked 
a notion, or deemed it false, assert, that it could 
not exist in the words of his author; nor: would 
he assert, that another did exist there, because in 
his opinion, a writer under similar circumstances, 
would have maintained it. his, I say, would not: 
have been done by the commentator on a profane 
author, though this, and far more than this, has 
been done by this class of the German commen- 
tators on the sacred ones. The worst specimens of 
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this style, are not, I believe, in common use among 
us; but the student should remember, that there 
is something of this spirit even in Schleusner, a 
larger portion in Rosenmiiller, and that Kuinoel 
at least perpetually details the wildest dreams of 
some of the wildest of this school. But let us 
enquire what were the fruits* of this system of 
interpretation, and of the theory of accommodation 
which is so closely connected with it. It is hope- 
less amidst the chaos of writers, and chaos of con- 
tradictory theories, opinions and fancies, which 
they proposed to the entire confusion of thought 
and reason, to do more than mark the general 
tendency of their sentiments. And I ought here 
distinctly -to say, that the full extent} of many 
of the opinions I have mentioned, or have still to 
mention in the remainder of this Discourse, is not 
held by all the divines of whom I speak. They 
are bound by no law but their own fancies; some 
are more, and some less extravagant; but I do 
them no injustice after this declaration in saying, 
that the general inclination and tendency of their 
opinions (more or less forcibly acted on) is this, 
that in the New Testament we shall find only 
the opinions of Christ and the apostles adapted 
to the age in which they lived, and not eternalt 
truths; that Christ himself had neither the de- 
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sign nor power of teaching any system which was 
to endure; that when he taught any enduring 
truth, as he occasionally did, it was without being 
aware of its nature; that the apostles understood 
still less of real religion; that the whole doctrine, 
both of Christ and his apostles,’ as it is directed 
to the Jews alone, so it was gathered in fact, 
from no other source than the Jewish philosophy* ; 
that Christ himself erred, and his apostles spread 
his errors, and that consequently no one of their 
doctrines is to be received on their authority ; 
but that without any regard to the authority of 
the books of Scripture, and their asserted divine 
origin, each doctrine is to be examined { accord- 
ing to the principles of right reason before it is 
allowed to be divine. This last was the point in 
which, from various indications in their writings, 
the innovators appear to me to have found most 
difficulty to satisfy themselves and answer their 
opponents. They allowed, you observe, that there 
were certain enduring truths in Christianity; but 
the difficulty was to settle the exact limits of the 
theory of accommodation; and to distinguish 
clearly between the temporary and the substan- 
tial. And this difficulty was increased, because 
they had not all of them entirely the same views 
as to the origin of Christianity, and intentions of _ 
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its Founder. They who held the extreme of the 
opinions I have just been stating, of course re- 
duced the substantial parts of Christianity to 
the mere truths of natural religion*; and con- 
sidered every thing beside, every peculiar and 
distinguishing doctrine of Christianity, every thing 
relating to the divinity and person of the Saviour, 
with all the consequences to be derived from those 
doctrines, nay, even the suppositiont of a divine 
authority, as mere accommodations to the preju- 
dices and ignorance of the age. Until then, some 
more especial enquiry into the real nature of the 
system was made, it was obvious, that there could 
be no resolution of the question which had led to 
all these researches ; namely the use of Scripture, 
as a source from which the knowledge of religion 
was to be drawn. For it must appear in two very 
different lights, if considered as the mere history 
of a temporary form, or as the source of a religion, 
a part of which, at least, was to be accepted as 
revelation. The next business, therefore, was to 
make an accurate enquiry into the nature - of 
Christianity, which was extended to revelation in 
general, and these philosophers began to examine 
and criticise the old notion of a revelation; that 
is to say, information communicated by the imme- 
diate operation of God on the senses, and to doubt 
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whether a revelation in that sense were possi- 
ble, or rather, where any possible evidence could 
prove it*. Of course, the farther that Christian- 
ity was driven back towards natural religion, the 
easier it became to lay aside all peculiar and posi- 
tive notions of a revelation. For if Christian- 
ity contains only the truths which reason recog- 
nizes, and all its positive doctrines are accommo- 
dations, there can be no necessity for the imme- 
diate interference of the Divinity, as the common 
sense of any man who knew the wants and re- 
quirements of his own age, would enable him to 
give the necessary and appropriate dress to the 
system. And in this view, the notion of such an 
intervention of God (a notion however possessed 
by every people on God’s earth in some shape 
or other) was pronounced to be the mere childish 
fancy of a superstitious age, used by the apostles 
because existing among the Jews, and by Jesus 
as the only means of introducing his doctrines. 
But the impossibility of a revelation was ground 
entirely untenable, even in the opinion of the 
most. distinguished among infidel writers. Lord 
Bolingbroke it is, I believe, who expressly says 
that this extraordinary action of God on _ the 
human mind, is no more inconceivable than the 


ordinary action of mind on body, or body on mind. 
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And no man, when the question is pushed home 
to him, can be absurd enough to deny, that if 
God can so communicate with man, he can also 
show to conviction that such a communication has 
been held *. I merely mention the opinion for the 
sake of showing that the notions, which even the 
unbeliever rejects, were inculcated, by not merely 
the believers, but some of the teachers of religion 
in Germany. Afterwards however they seemed to 
content themselves with denying the necessity of 
a revelation. And they were here encouraged, 
with respect to the Christian revelation in parti- 
cular, by an imaginary victory which they gained. 
The elder divines of their church, seeing that it 
had pleased God to communicate to man a know- 
ledge of his redemption, very impiously in fact, 
though not in intention, asserted that such a com- 
munication was necessary to man’s salvation— 
as if the Saviour of the world could not have 
paid the price of man’s sin, without informing 
man of his own happiness. When it was urged 
on them that there were in former ages, that 
there are still, and may be for many ages to come, 
men on whom the light of the Gospel has never | 
‘ shone, and that God, the holy and the just, will 
never condemn man for not knowing what it was 
physically impossible for him to know (an argu- 
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ment which does not in any degree apply to un- 
belief, where a knowledge of Christianity exists) 
instead of recognizing their error, they endea- 
voured to cover it by the doctrine of arbitrary 
decrees. They forgot that though indeed, as our 
article says, men cannot be saved by their own 
sect or profession, that though without the atone- 
ment of Christ no flesh could have been saved, 
yet Scripture never limits, as they would, the 
extent of that atonement, nor says to what ages, 
to how many, and in how many different ways 
the merits of that blessed sacrifice may be applied. 
Over these errors of some of the early divines 
it was easy to triumph, and thence to draw in- 
ferences as to revelations in general; it was easy 
to show that in this sense there was no necessity 
for revelation, or in other words, that God could 
save man without informing man that he was 
saved ; but the argument was most dishonest, 
and was built entirely on the ambiguous use of 
the word necessity ; for the German divines never 
touched the real question, never disproved the 
necessity of revelation in the proper sense of 
‘the word. ‘They asserted indeed strongly with 
the infidel, but they never disproved, they never 
could disprove in the face of truth and reason, 
that unless God sends light to enlighten man, 
he has no natural power effectually to overcome 
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the evil which reigns within him, or to escape 
from the gross and polluting darkness of igno- 
rance, sensuality and sin; and they never 
disproved that with the probability that God 
desires to correct and improve his creatures, and 
so to make them happy, there arises a correspond- 
ing necessity for a revelation from him. With 
the dishonesty of the infidel they borrow from 
Christianity, they assert that all they possess 
comes from the light of nature, and thence 
alone they deduce their inference that a revelation 
is not necessary. Some of them indeed asserted 
that a revelation, so far from being necessary, 
would at best be only one of a chain of means 
used by providence at a particular time for the 
gradual education of mankind. Such a notion 
supposed many steps* at each of which providence 
would supply the means necessary for higher 
knowledge—the instruction communicated from 
one nation to others would be such a means; 
it might therefore be called a revelation, and in 
future times, as necessity arose, there might arise 
more such revelations. Providence was so far 
concerned in the business, as through natural 
causes to bring about this communication of in- 
struction, to provide, that is to say, by the 
mediate agency of the various relations of indi- 
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viduals and nations, that the truths of natural 
religion should be sent from those who had 
them, to those who had them not, but no farther 
than this—no immediate agency was supposed 
in any case of revelation, but was held to be 
neither conceivable nor credible. These notions 
of revelation in general, were applied of course 
to Christianity in particular, its origin and 
nature. The historical grounds for its divine 
origin being rejected as mere temporary delusion, 
some new proof of the divinity of the religion 
was to be found, or the point was to be given 
up. And it was given up when the truth and 
divinity of Christianity were considered as syno- 
nymous, and it was considered as a revelation, be- 
cause all that is good and true comes from God *. 
It is this idle equivocation which enabled these 
writers to keep up appearances, and retain the 
terms and phrases used by Christian writers, 
while in fact many of them laid aside all that 
is peculiar to Christianity, and considered it 
only as natural religion ; and as all that was left 
in it after their operations was still good and 
true, still held that it is so far divine. When 
it was urged on them, that, even if the Jews be 
said to have mistaken between natural and super- 
natural, Christ absolutely asserts the immediate 
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divine origin of his doctrine, that the apostles po- 
sitively distinguish between the truths of natural 
religion and revelation, and that the notion of 
an immediate agency is the very groundwork 
of the whole narrative of the origin and first his- 
tory of Christianity and of its Founder, all ‘this 
was answered by the never failing hypothesis of 
accommodation: when the prophecies* .of the 
Old Testament were cited, then appeal was made 
to the interpreters on the new plan, who asserted 
constantly that there were no prophecies to be 
found, or (what perhaps was stranger still) that 
there was nothing in the Old Testament clear 
enough to argue from without danger of arbitrary | 
conclusions}, until the notion of an immediate 
agency was established on other grounds. They 
appear to me indeed to wish to imply with 
Hume, that no evidence could establish a pro- 
phecy. Some however adopted a different method, 
and went so far as to attack the whole body of 
the prophets as impostors in the most outrageous 
and revolting terms{. With respect to the mira- 
cles), when they were urged as proofs of imme- 
diate agency, by some they were said to be that 
mythology || which must attend every religion to 
gain the attention of the multitude; by some, the 
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common and well-known arguments and _ ribal- 
dry of the infidel were unsparingly used; by 
one or more, high in station in the church, some 
artifice and probably magnetism * has been even 
within the last ten years suggested; from the 
less daring however, the answer was always either 
that it was impossible that there should have 
been a miracle under such circumstances, or that 
even allowing Christ to have had the power of 
working miracles, it was highly improbable that 
in the particular case alledged, he would have 
judged it right to exert it; and secondly, the 
words were examined, and by every possible dis- 
tortion, they were forced into any meaning but 
their own. No language can describe the disgust 
with which page after page of the commentaries 
on Scripture, by this party is turned over, and 
page after page supplies fresh instances of the 
defiance of every law of thought, of sense, of 
language and of truth. I dare not justify, my 
accusation by the adduction of instances, for the 
very detail of their ludicrous absurdity would 
be a violation of the respect due to the place 
where I stand; but I would refer to any of 
these commentators, to Hezel for example, or 
Augusti, or Eckermann, or as an extreme instance, 
to those of Paulus. a professor of theology, and 
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in them I would desire no selection of any 
especial absurdity, but I would venture to say 
that the explanation of the first miracle which 
shall oceur will present an example of improbable 
reasoning, and false and misapplied philology, such 
as no church, no nation, no age can furnish, 
except the philosophical school of divinity erected 
in the Protestant church of Germany in the 
eighteenth century. The extraordinary part of 
these discussions is, that those who held some- 
what sounder opinions, instead of rejecting such 
a mass of absurdity at once, allowed themselves 
to be so far at least effected by the outery of 
this many worded wisdom, as to retire from the 
ground of miracles as liable to doubts, and to 
take their stand on the excellence of Christianity 
itself. And here, although a few bolder and 
worse than the rest, pointed their attacks against 
the character and views of the Saviour*, it is only 
justice to say that this example was not followed, 
that on the contrary, many who maintained that 
Christianity was a mere temporary dispensation, 
that its end was past, and that it was time to 
return to natural religion, still did justice to the 
Founder of this temporary dispensation, and 
allowed that his end and object-was the improve- 
ment and amelioration of mankind, that his life 
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and character were pure and holy and blameless. 
Here indeed truth was too mighty not to prevail ; 
-and though we cannot strictly say of our age, 
as it has been said of the first ages, that not 
one of the most violent opponents of Christianity 
disgraced himself by any imputation on the 
character of our Saviour, we may still say that 
such falshood was by almost all quickly rejected 
and firmly withstood. A large portion. of those 
moreover who considered Christianity merely as 
a temporary form, seemed to allow that its form 
and history might always remain as an_ useful 
vehicle to convey the great truths of natural 
religion to the multitude. Accordingly, during 
these discussions, we find that they employed 
themselves in investigating the particular doctrines 
of Christianity, and giving them if not what 
they deemed their true form, a form more. free 
from falshood. But into this part of the subject 
we may fortunately be spared from entering. 
It. will be sufficient to say, that they who wish 
to form a notion of the German method of ex- 
plaining the doctrines of Seripture as to the 
Saviour, the atonement and all the consequent 
doctrines, need only turn to the page -of 
Ecclesiastical history for a record of the various 
heresies of the early ages, and that they will 
also find a tolerable picture of them in the most 
12 
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extreme notions* of the most violent English 
Unitarians. These Unitarian opinions were in- 
deed greedily received by those who perhaps did 
not like to go the full lengths which I have been 
detailing, and who flattered themselves that in 
this middle course they still paid due homage. to 
the supremacy of reason, while they still retained 
somewhat of Christianity. It is curious to observe 
that the common principle of rejecting every 
thing above reason, has conducted the learning 
of the Germans, and the gross ignorance of the 
English schools to the same point of absurdity. « 


~ Before I conclude this sketeh, I may mention, 
though it is almost superfluous, that the books 
of Seripture+ have been treated with the most 
singular freedom by the German innovators. You 
are already aware how many theories have been 
set afloat as to the origin of the gospels, and 
how gladly these theories were hailed as shaking 
their divinity and their authority. But this was 
little. While some have asserted that the Serip- 
tures have been interpolated, the whole gospel of 
St. John has been entirely rejected by several 
of these writers, especially Bretschneider, as the 
work of a gentile Christian in the second century ; 
and Eichhorn one of the most celebrated names 
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in the school has pronounced: the revelations. to 
be a Drama: describing the fall of Judaism and 
Paganism, while Semler condemned it entirely 
as the work of a fanatic. 


It will perhaps have oceurred. to some persons 
in the course of this review of the naturalizing 
school of Divines in Germany, that such’ doctrines 
must have been entirely esoteric ; that they formed 
merely the subject of discussion among the teachers, 
but could never be brought forward in their publie 
instructions. But however much one might. be in- 
clined to hope that men would at all events have 
allowed some years of private reflection to pass over 
their new system before they. propounded. it in 
public, that they would not have been wild and 
wicked enough to bring forward, crude, and un- 
digested, such a direct subversion of every idea 
which had been held holy and sacred before, that 
assuredly was not the case. I speak not here of 
the published dissertations which might be said 
to be too abstruse for the public—I speak not 
again merely of the popular treatises, where these 
doctrines are. propounded, though to them the 
appeal “ig just and fair—but I assert on the 
faith of. public and. recorded, as well as private 
testimonies, that. these doctrines were publicly 
taught from the pulpit. Nay. I have not seen 
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any contradiction to this from any of the party 
themselves, except as to the generality of the 
usage. They allow its frequency, though they 
attempt to show that the indifference to religion, 
which they all allow exists in their church, is not 
imputable to that cause. But this is not all— 
They allow téo that this wretched mass of 
abomination was offered to the young in the 
shape of religious instruction. And the real fact 
is, that in the Gymnasia*, the public instructors 
detailed to the tender yeats of childhood all that 
they could comprehend of it, and the lesson was 
repeated by the pastor, when according to the 
custom of the Lutheran church, the young were 
sent to him previously to the holy rite of Con- 
firmation, to receive from the minister of God’s 
word those solemn lessons which were to prepare 
them for their first attendance at the Holy 
Communion of their Saviour’s body and blood, 
and for the busy scenes of worldly temptation 
on which they were about to enter. The most 
moderate of all the printed instructions for ‘Con- 
firmation which I have happened to see inculcate 
pure Unitarianism}+. But there are other books 
for the young, where the attacks on Christianity 
which I have been detailing to-day, were too 
plainly stated to be misunderstood, and where 
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a virulence truly infamous was shown in raking 
together all the most distorted views and false 
representations of the plans and purposes of our 
Lord and his apostles: And this was the food 
given to the young heart to feed on—to nourish 
it up to all the duties, all the aspirations, all the 
hopes, all the holiness of an immortal being *. 


- Phere are stili a few observations and state- 
ments, and a few I trust not unimportant in- 
ferences to be drawn from them, which I hope to 
present to you in my next Discourse. I shall 
conclude with a remark on the main point 
which we have been considering to-day, the 
motion en which the whole of this system rests, 
mamely, that all the positive and peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity are merely temporary in 
their nature and intention, mere accommodations 
and compliances with the feelings, hopes and no- 
tions of the people to whom they were addressed. 
Now in itself, this notion of the appointment. of 
institutions adapted to the nature and. necessities 
of man, and their abrogation when they have 
fulfilled their destined purpose, is, I think, per- 
_fectly consistent with our poor notions of perfcet 
wisdom. But the application of this supposition 
to Christianity in any part except its form is 
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entirely groundless. That to the Jew, truth 
should be recommended in the manner which 
the Jew would most strongly feel, and that it 
was so in the gospels, cannot be denied, but 
that proves not that the truth itself is adapted 
to the Jew alone. It is only however by this 
confusion of the form with the contents of the 
system, a confusion I would fain hope not pur- 
posed, not unfairly used to cover an evil intention, 
that I can account for this favourite supposition 
of the Rationalizing divines; For in whatever 
way Christianity may be looked at, it sets forth 
its own claims plainly and irresistibly as a system 
of endurimg truths. The dispensation which is 
to pass away supposes man in a low and degraded 
state, and seeks to influence him for a time, to 
lead him on to a higher moral state, and to fit 
him to answer a higher and nobler call. It will 
address’ itself to the temporal and the sensible, 
it will excite present hopes and fears, it will teach 
man to live by sight only. But is there any thing 
like this in Christianity? On’ the contrary, it 
speaks only to the spirit of man; it points his 
hopes and fears to a state of things which is’ un- 
seen, and the great, nay, the ony principle by 
which it seeks to actuate him is the spiritual 
principle of faith. If sueh a dispensation be «a 
temporary and transitory one, what shall be the 
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nature of that dispensation which shall endure; 
to what principle in man higher than the spirit 
shall it address itself; to what higher state of 
things than the house not made with hands shall 
it point his looks and his hopes? The natural 
and temporal which was first did pass away, but 
the spiritual which was afterward must abide 
for ever. So much for the ‘principle on which 
Christianity rests its appeal to man. But in its 
doctrines themselves is there any thing of tem- 
porary or perishable? Let reason boast itself 
as it will, let its researches be as deep and its 
objects as lofty as its warmest advocates can 
make them, Christianity will not yield to it 
here. If reason tells us that we are the sub- 
jects of an everlasting destiny, it is on that 
everlasting destiny that Christianity addresses us ; 
if reason busies itself in searching into our 
future existence, it is on that existence that 
Christianity professes to inform us; if reason 
teaches man his weakness and urges him to seek 
a remedy, that he may rise to an higher exal- 
tation of wisdom and of virtue, the lesson is 
confirmed by Christianity, the remedy is offered, 
the exaltation is promised. If man is for ever 
in this world to continue the same, born with 
the same nature, tempted with the same passions, 


liable to fall through the same licentiousness of 
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an obstinate will, the dispensation which offers 
an unfailing and unfading remedy, and an ever- 
ready assistance, may be arraigned as false, but it 
cannot be laid aside as transitory. If while man 
is man, the fear of that unknown state to which 
he is hastening will always haunt the bed of 
death and the hour of dissolution, is that to be 
esteemed a passing doctrine which first promised 
man that the dust and the grave should not 
hold him, which pointed and ever will point to 
the first-fruits of the dead as an eternal and 
enduring ground of confidence in the promise? 
Last of all, but of all the greatest, as long 
as xeason points out the purity and justice of 
God, and the voice of repentant sin mourns with 
unavailing bitterness, its loss of hope, its separa- 
tion from God, and its fear of his dreadful wrath, 
shall the dispensation which fer ever blots out 
the curse, the guilt, the bitterness, and brings 
man back into the everlasting -arms of mercy 
again, shall that be called a passing shadow, a 
system to be laid aside and forgotten? No! 
while man endures, so long shall endure too the 
word which binds together sin and its redeemer, 
the Saviour and the world he came to save. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but that 
word shall not pass away. 


DISCOURSE IV. 
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Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee. 


Havine now laid before you a sketch, though 
a very rapid and imperfect one, of the progress of 
the naturalizing school in Germany, it may per- 
haps appear right and necessary, that some account 
should be likewise offered of the effect of their 
doctrines. For it will be said, that such doctrines 
could hardly be taught by the public instructors 
of youth, and by the public preachers of, at least, 
the more remarkable towns in a country so filled 
with them, without producing great changes in 
men’s opinions on the value of religion, and by 
consequence, great changes in moral conduct. But 
the task thus imposed would be one of great 
difficulty and danger. Nothing can be more rash, 
more improper, more unchristian, than lightly to 
bring forward sweeping charges of a want of moral- 
ity. To judge with accuracy indeed of the tone 
-of public morality in one’s own country, 1s neither 
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an easy, nor trifling matter; and to judge of its 
state in another, requires a mass of evidence, so 
great in extent, and so precise and particular in 
its nature, as can in very few instances be hoped 
for. The great variety of national character and 
disposition, must always be taken largely into 
account in weighing the practical effect of opi- 
nions, and an accurate knowledge and judgment 
of this preliminary step, pre-supposes the greatest 
nicety of observation, the widest extent of obser- 
vation. The evidences as to the real. state of 
things to be found in the narration of the passing 
traveller, mistaken frequently, perhaps, as to facts, 
and still more mistaken as to the fair inference to 
be drawn from them, can be of little avail. But 
still something may perhaps be gathered from an 
union of the probabilities of the case, with such 
positive evidence as may actually exist. And as 
to the probability of the case, it will not, I think, 
be a rash judgment to say, that the constant colli- 
sion of very wild opinions, very wildly produced 
and defended, would at.length either so entirely 
weary the mind, as to. leave little feeling on the 
subject so strong as an entire repugnance, or at 
least indifference. to the farther agitation of the 
_question; or it would beget a strong feeling .of 
hatred to the principle of these opinions and dis- 
cussions, and a violent adherence to some oppo- 
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site and counteracting ones. And the two effects 
which appear probable, have really occurred. As 
to the existence of a widely-spread indifference, 
I may appeal to the German divines themselves *. 
They have published a very large number of 
treatises, containing loud complaints of the total 
indifference existing towards all religious consi-— 
derations. And it is very remarkable, that in 
many instances, these complaints come from those 
very persons who have been foremost in producing 
the mischief. They who have been most eager in 
rejecting all that is positive in religion, are sur- 
prized that men have become careless as to the 
negative part which they have left. . There is also 
another fact which appears to indicate this indif- 
ference in no inconsiderable degree +; namely, the 
singular union which has lately taken place be- 
tween the Calvinistic and Lutheran denominations. 
However desirable unity may be (and, assuredly, it 
is one of the first blessings which a church can en- 
joy) it is too dearly bought, if bought at the ex- 
pence of any essential principle of faith. Now in the 
‘ease mentioned, no article of belief indeed was sacri- 
ficed.on either side, because the principle of union 
was, that there should be no discussion of points 
of faith:. The union consists merely in a commu- 
nity of churches and ef ministers, and an indiscri- 
minate reception of the sacraments at the hands 
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of these ministers *. But when we remember how 
very essentially these two professions of faith vary, 
it must be evident, that such an union can only 
have been effected by an entire indifference on 
each side to the peculiar tenets of its founder. 
Without noticing the other differences, great as 
they were, when we remember that on the impor- 
tant question of the corporal presence, these two 
churches differ almost as widely as we do from the 
Romish, it is obvious, that only indifference to 
their own tenets on the part of the Lutherans, 
could have induced them to communicate with 
the Calvinists, and only a persuasion of that in- 
difference could have induced the Calvinists to 
enter into bonds of union with those who held 
what was, or ought to have been, in their eyes, 
a very serious corruption of the purity of the 
Christian doctrine. 


On the other hand, the doctrine of the na- 
turalizing party certainly produced very strong 
and serious disgust. Indeed, it was impossible 
to suppose, that the mischief which such doc- 
trines must do, should not be deeply felt and 
deplored by all who were yet real Christians, 
who were preserved by stronger principles, and 
wider views of truth. But, however much in- 
clined to rally in support of the good cause, the 
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unhappy state of the German church, its total 
want of any center of union, and of any (practi- 
cally) definite system of doctrine, afforded them 
no opportunity of union and combination of force ; 
and each advocate of religious truth was conse- 
quently left to defend it in his own way. Now 
religion was suffering both in her objective and 
subjective character, both as an external theory 
of faith, and a practical amender of the heart. 
On the-one hand, almost every dogma had been 
either altered or destroyed; and on the other, 
the practical part of religion was nullified by the 
subtilty of philosophical reasoning. In a better 
constituted church then, the powers of theologi- 
eal erudition on the one hand, would have been 
expended in defending the orthodox system of 
doctrine, and on the other, an appeal would have 
been made to the affections of mankind, in favor 
of the guide of their lives, the friend of their 
youth, their manhood, and their age. But al- 
though some of the sounder theologians *, espe- 
cially Storr, certainly maintained the old and 
orthodox principles, with great zeal, the greater 
number of those who opposed the Rationalists, 
appear to have considered some parts of the an- 
cient system incapable of defence, and in others, to 
have dreaded the evils of protracted controversy. 
Dismayed by the actual evils which surrounded 
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them, they desired to obviate them by any: means, 
and as they were aware, that in Semler’s school, 
the commencement of this change of theoretical 
views had arisen from a desire of assisting the 
cause, and establishing the superiority of practical 
religion, they judged, it seems, that the same 
road should be pursued in defending the ancient 
faith, which had been followed in attacking it. 
They, therefore, made their appeal to the feelings 
and the heart; and such an appeal in such a 
cause, can never be in vain. But then, the feel+ 
ings of an individual in favor of neglected reli- 
gion, may act with respect to others, or to him+ 
self. They may rouse him like the Baptist: to 
pour forth the fervor of his indignation on them 
who had forgotten their God, and attempt the 
restoration of his neglected worship; or they may 
impel him in despair at the sight of all around 
him, to retire within his own bosom, and in the 
indulgence of mystic meditation to enjoy at least 
within, the religious excitement which he seeks in 
vain without. The latter was thecourse of many 
of the Germans. They resigned themselves to 
religious meditation, and to that fascinating dream 
of the mystics in all ages, the notion of an union 
with Gop, and an immediate perception ‘of the 
truths of religion. In truth, as I observed ‘in my 
first Discourse, the open denial of all value of the 
reason is the constant, and from the very con- 
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struction of the human mind, the necessary con- 
sequence of the reason’s asserting her authority 
out of her own sphere. History, in fact, testifies 
to this great truth. The age which produced the 
scholastic philosophy, produced also one of the 
earlier schools of mystical theology. And_ so 
when the cold and scientific school of Wolf had 
perhaps sown the first seeds of the rationalizing 
philosophy which sprung up afterwards, and. the 
fruit was an attempt to tear away all religion by 
heartless reasonings, the heart and feelings were 
effectually roused, and the aversion from these pro- 
ceedings shewed itself in an entire resignation of 
the whole being, to the dominion of the feelings 
and senses, in short, to absolute mysticism. And 
this feeling was nourished in the less-informed 
class of society, by the constant circulation of en- 
thusiastic tracts*, either original or translated: in 
the higher class, by the reigning systems of phi- 
losophy of the age+. Any general enquiry into 
those schemes of philosophy would be a subject 
of far too difficult and extended a nature, but we 
may observe, that the two first systems so far at 
least. prepared the way for mysticism, that they 
removed all objective arguments for religion, and 
substituted more subjective ones. I mean not, 
that these two systems intentionally promoted 
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mysticism. But the first of these systems, when 
in its enquiries as to the limits of human know- 
ledge, it bounded all our knowledge to the sensi- 
ble world, and denied to man all knowledge of 
the intellectual world, at least, did this: it denied 
almost all power to theoretic reason, and it built 
our knowledge of God, of our moral liberty, and 
of a future life, not on reason, but wholly on a 
practical faith, founded on our moral constitution. 
Even they who opposed the full extent of the 
principle would probably be led to grant, that it 
was in part true, and would thus be induced to 
take a more frequent and anxious inspection of 
that practical moral principle, said to be situated 
in their own nature—a step assuredly in nearer 
relation with the cultivation of the feelings, than 
with that of the reason. And others, who felt 
themselves obliged to give up many of their old 
grounds for certain principles, were unwilling to 
relinquish the firm belief with which they held 
the principles themselves, even independently on 
revelation. If no reasoning could prove the ex- 
istence of a God; that is, if reason has no right 
to transgress the limits of that sensible world, 
which according to this system bounds all our 
knowledge, and to introduce an intelligible author 
of this fair shew of earth and sky, the senses, 
the feelings, would do it in defiance of the reason, 
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and the very reposing so important a truth on 
the mere authority, was another, if not necessary, 
at least, probable, step to mysticism. But al- 
though this system said that we could not know 
what God was, it still recognized a separation of 
God from the world and from man. Now. the 
succeeding system went much farther, and con- 
tended that a providence, or moral order of things, 
had no existence separate from our moral nature. 
Without judging of the ulterior tendency of these 
notions, or charging on their author that atheism, 
which he so strongly disclaimed, it is obvious, that 
such a doctrine, if received unsuspiciously, cer- 
tainly leads to mysticism, because it leads to the 
foundation of all mysticism, the notion of an union 
with God, an union so strict, that his very exist- 
ence is inconceivable to man, apart from man’s 
moral nature. It may be said, however, and with 
truth, that these tendencies to mysticism were un- 
intentional consequences of the systems I allude 
to; but in the school which sprung up afterwards, 
that of Schelling, the very foundation of all the 
doctrines, was mystical. For while its author 
despised. the theoretical reason equally with the 
founder of the first. system, be concluded, that the 
inference made there, that we could have no know- 
ledge of intelligible things, was quite false, and 
“that we have a knowledge of intelligible things, 
G 
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by intuition. He taught, that God was the only 
existing being, that he was one and al/ things, that 
whatever was out of God, was not, existed not — 
that we ourselves, as far ‘as we really exist, exist 
in God, and that our individual and personal exist- 
ence, is an apparent, and not a real one, for that 
our real existence consists in our identity with 
God. It is almost unjust to allude to such a sys- 
tem*, in so passing and superficial a manner; but 
I do so merely to show how entirely this philoso- 
phy, which was, and is widely received, tended to 
the fostering of mysticism; and how much it is 
the same with the mysticism of former ages, with 
the Platonic mysticism, which inculcated doctrines, 
if not founded on the same ground, yet tending to 
the same effect (the necessity, namely,,of an entire 
identification and union of the beimg with God) 
and also with the mysticism of subsequent, times. 
‘Perhaps it differed in principle from all; but 
this at. least was manifest, that assuming God as 
the only ground of all existences, the Absolute 
being in whom all other things exist, that is. to 
say, assuming the actual identity. of many things, 
which to us appear contrary to, one another, this 
system. could not appeal for proof of the possibi- 
lity of the existence of this Absolute to any. cor- 
poreal sense, or to the reason of mankind which 
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could find nothing analogous to it in the visible 
world, nor in its own conclusions. It must neces- 
sarily rest upon the power of the imagination 
which could free itself from this empirical state 
of things, and rise to a state where that might be 
true, which could not be true according to the 
senses, and the reason. Here then imagination 
was the whole basis, as it was also with respect 
to the intuition of the Absolute, imagination too, 
carried to a higher pitch than even in poetry, 
which must never feign what the senses and rea- 
son do not confirm at least as possible. It was, 
therefore, to the cultivation and excitement of the 
imagination, and consequently of the senses, that 
all attention was to be directed, and not to any 
extension of knowledge, nor direct emendation of 
the heart. The public preachers were required: 
by some of the disciples of this philosophy, to 
address themselves only to this point, and they 
were vehement accusers of the frigid sobriety 
of the Protestant worship, which rejected all 
splendid pomp and ceremonial, and. the aid of all 
Ahe elegant arts which could affect the senses 
and thus excite the imagination *. It will hardly 
be believed, that some of this school seemed to 
regret on these grounds, the destruction of that 
heathen religion +, which was so entirely a religion 
* See Note. . t See Note. 
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of the senses, while the author of the system (if, 
I do not misunderstand him) contended, that the 
Ksoteric religion of the Greeks: in their myste- 
ries, was, in fact, the Christian system, which 
only revealed openly, what the mysteries had 
taught in private*. But it need hardly be said,. 
that Catholicism soon began to find favor in the 
eyes of those who held those opinions, because it 
assuredly addresses itself so strongly to the senses, 
and in that respect, at least, supplies the void 
of which these writers complained. The conse-. 
quence was, that many openly deserted the Pro- 
testant church +, while others would have accom- 
modated the Protestant to the Roman Catholic 
Religion, as to its ceremonies and worship; some: 
really speak in the most extraordinary manner of 
the great consequence of a splendid form of wor- 
ship t, and of the trifling importance of any posi- 
tive doctrine; and, in a wild opposition to the na- 
turalizing doctrines, maintain, that religion is to 
be felt, and not at all understood. ‘There were 
differences of opinion, however, among them, as 
to the degree in which the Roman Catholic rites 
should be introduced, and others adopted what 
must be called a kind of allegorical catholicism. 
For they explain the philosophy of Schelling in 
words and phrases taken from the Catholic doc- 
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trines, and speak of the priests * and the sacrifices 
of the Christian religion, without at all: me ning 
to receive these words in their strict and legitimate 
-acceptation. I would not, however, be understood 
to say, that all who passed over to the Roman 
Catholic church, passed over in consequence of 
their acceptance of the mystical doctrines. It is on 
record, that some sought in the bosom of a church, 
which in the midst of all its dreadful corruptions, 
“at least possessed the form, and retained the 
leading doctrines of a true church, the peace 
which they sought in vain amid the endless 
variations of the Protestant churches of Germany, 
and their gradual renunciation of every doctrine 
of Christianity. , 


Such, then, have been the effects of the 
naturalizing doctrines in Germany; indifference 
on the one hand, and a violent reaction tending 
to mysticism on the other. Into their farther 
effects (except as matter of curiosity) we are 
the less concerned to enquire, as without any 
knowledge of what these proceedings have done, 
we can have no difficulty in judging what they 
are likely to do—no difficulty in rejecting ‘every 
principle which they involve with disgust and 


detestation. 


* See Note. 
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I have now terminated such a review of the 
state of Protestantism in Germany, as the limits 
of these Discourses, and my own imperfect know- 
ledge will allow. Even from that imperfect. sketch, 
however, many important lessons may be drawn. 
The greatest of all is assuredly the conviction 
which it impresses so deeply, that «unassisted 
reason never fails to mislead those who resign 
themselves to its guidance; that whatever form 
it assumes, under every form it is fxail or falla- 
cious ; that whether it endeavours to elevate the 
being by the use of mere human and earthly 
means, or by connecting it with its maker through 
the. medium of the imagination and the sense, 
its efforts are equally impotent ; that he who de- 
sires so to elevate himself, must have recourse to 
Scripture alone, and the moral improvement of 
the being which it directs, as the sure and only 
method of enlarging his intellect, and ameliorating 
his condition. But these are lessons for all; there 
are others applicable to peculiar pursuits and con- 
ditions. The student in divinity may learn from 
the errors which this sketch of the modern Ger- 
man theology presents, that if he assumes any 
arbitrary theory for the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, no extent, and no depth of learnmg will 
save him from falling into the wildest error. The 
philosopher may learn, that if he choose to form 
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any theory of the Christian system, he must phi- 
losophize with the Bible in his hand, and verify 
every step by a recourse to Scripture. And the 
man of science may learn too, that the principles 
which he applies in other cases, are inapplicable 
here—that there is nothing to discover in revela- 
tion; that the province of the human understand- 
ing with respect ‘to Scripture, is to believe, and 
to obey it. But a stronger, and perhaps more 
important lesson is offered on that. subject, which 
is said to form the base, and the boast of Protest- 
antism—the right of private judgement. I speak. 
not, of course, of the legal, or even of the moral 
right; but of the right as possessed by the mem- 
bers, and especially the ministers of any church, 
The church of England in her Articles, expressly 
assumes the exercise of an authority entirely at. 
variance with it; the practice, at least, of every 
body, even of dissenters, is at variance with 
it also; and the terrible evils resulting in the 
German church from its exercise, are the strong- 
est practical proof of the wisdom, and necessity 
of restraining it. There was a time, however, 
and at no great distance, when a strong disposi- 
tion existed, not indeed, in the largest. or most 
respectable, but in the most clamorous of the 
clergy of England, to assert the right, to avoid 
subscription, or to evade its force. Many of their . 
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declarations: have indeed been overstrained, and 
tortured into a form, far different from their own, 
and in their controversies with the Romanists of 
the present day, these tortured expressions are 
falsely and shamefully appealed to, as conveying’ 
the sense of the English clergy on this great 
question *. But it must be allowed, that as the 
declarations on this point stand in the writings 
of some of the divines to whom I allude, even 
before their adversaries have had recourse to dis- 
ingenuous suppressions, these are principles, which 
every honest mind must disavow, and principles 
which it must give the bitterest regret to every 
true son of the church of England, to find in the 
works of any one of her members. Deeply, in- 
deed, is it to be lamented on this, and on other 
accounts, that the church is deprived of a right, pos- 
sessed by every other church, nay, by every body 
of dissenters from her, however small or insignifi- 
cant, that, namely, of deliberating in her collective 
capacity, of speaking with her public voice, and 
putting the seal of her public condemnation, on 
principles so utterly disavowed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of her own members, in the age 
when they were put forth, and so entirely at va- 
riance’ with every principle of her own. This 
cloud indeed has passed away from us; common 
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sense has shewn the utter hopelessness of a church 
existing without making a declaration of faith, 
and requiring her ministers to subscribe to it, 
and common honesty and honor have pointed out 
the disgrace of countenancing subscription to that 
declaration in any but its literal, and obvious 
sense. Nay, it is quite certain, that the expres- 
sion of other principles would, in this day, be 
greeted with such an expression of universal dis- 
gust, as is always due to every form and degree 
of equivocation and evasion. Yet these princi- 
ples were avowed by men estimable in the highest 
degree in other points, and who, on other points; 
would assuredly have regarded evasion or equivo- 
cation with contempt. Neither were they faith- 
less to the Christian cause, according to their 
own views of it, but on the contrary, defended it 
with zeal and ability and earnestness. One cause 
of their error seems to have been what) may well 
be a cause for error again in these days, or in 
days to come, either an ignorance, or an under- 
valuing of the nature, the constitution and require- 
ments of a church, and more especially of one 
like the Church of England. It is the constant 
fault of mankind, when in the enjoyment of bless- 
ings to forget or overlook the source whence they 
flow, and as the question of church government 


and constitution had not been brought into view, 
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by any especial controversy at the time to which 
we allude, its necessity faded from the mind, and 
loose indefinite views of the excellence of Christ- 
ianity in general, were substituted. ‘These di- 
vines forgot, that they were not ministers of any 
indefinite, but of a definite form of Christianity ; 
that they had recorded their belief, that that was 
the true and apostolical form, and that conse- 
quently, they were bound by every tie, to support 
and defend the views of Christianity, which that 
form enforced and prescribed. The fair sounding 
words of liberty and of freedom from controul, 
exercised that undue sway, which they always do 
exercise, when their meaning is not severely tried, 
and they who by their own acts had renounced 
that freedom, forgot their own act, and became 
its warmest advocates. And it is much to be 
feared, that in this present day, while the effects 
are different, there is the same ignorance, and 
the same forgetfulness of the leading principle, 
and constitution of our church. When we ob- 
serve how much there is of impatient submission 
to authority, how much desire there is in indivi- 
duals to quit their own sphere, to suggest and 
pursue their own plans for the confirmation, or 
advancement of the Christian cause, to become 
the advocates of general Christianity, and to tes- 
tify an indifference to forms of belief, and of 
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worship, we cannot but believe, that in those indi- 
viduals, there must be a strange ignorance of 
what is required of them by the church to which 
they belong. In a deep feeling of the evils 
caused by such proceedings, we cannot but ear- 
nestly beseech those who are about to become 
public teachers in our church, not to overlook 
this essential branch of a clerical education, but 
to study deeply her constitution, and to under- 
stand what is the real. situation of the minister 
of an episcopal church, and what are his duties 
before they undertake them. True; indeed, it. is, 
that the Christian spirit may exist, independently 
of all this. True is it, that at the farthest verge 
of the earth, and remote from every form of every 
church, the spirit of Christian ‘hope, love, and joy, 
may glow in the bosom of the Christian. But 
that neither diminishes the necessity for forms. of 
Christianity in the world, nor lessens their obli- 
gation when received. Their necessity and. their 
expediency we need not, and we will not consider 
here; but thus much cannot be denied, that he 
who has become the minister of a form, .which 
professes tobe apostolical, has both set. to the 
solemn record of his belief, that that claim can 
be justified, and has assumed. every. obligation, 
which such a profession implies.. Before he does 
so, he may, if he pleases, become the minister of 
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another form, or the minister of Christianity under 
no form; but when he has done so, he has de- 
clared, that in his belief, the one only true and 
effectual way of carrying on his Master's work 
on carth, is that way, on which he has entered; 
and that that form, to which he has declared 
his adherence, is the form approved by his Master 
himself. He is therefore become now the minister 
of a church, and as such, must pursue the road 
which that church dictates. He must no longer 
think his own thoughts, or form his own plans, 
but he must teach what the church commands in 
the sphere which she assigns. He may think 
that at some time, something is left in that 
church undone, which should be done, something 
done, which should be left undone—but he’ will 
know also that it belongs not to him to remedy 
the error, or supply the deficiency. He will 
know, that God, under whose especial guidance he 
believes the church to be, may indeed permit evil ; 
but that his good spirit will rectify what is wrong, 
and supply what is wanting im the appointed 
way, and at the due season. His one aim will 
therefore be to understand fully what the spirit 
of the church is—his one aim to fulfil it, to unite 
with, not to separate from his brethren, to yield 
a ready and cheerful obedience to his superiors, 


not to endeavour to escape from it. 
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And, (if it may be permitted, in conclusion, 
to quit for a moment the more immediate object 
of these Discourses,) does there not hence arise 
another, and a more solemn exhortation still to 
those who are about to become the ministers of the 
church ? If it be true, that that church is indeed 
God’s church, as they have declared that they be-— 
lieve it to be, if they who become her ministers, 
become therefore God’s ministers, are they not 
at once bound to give themselves wholly to her 
service? It will not be enough that they pursue 
her plans when they engage in the duties con- 
nected with their profession, because they believe 
her work to be God’s work, but for that same 
solemn reason they must devote to her every 
thought, every hope, every affection. No man 
having put his hand to this work, and looking 
back, is fit for it. The common professions of 
ordinary life require this, require the full devotion 
of the heart and mind; and shall the church de- 
mand, or obtain less? They give a tone to the 
whole thought, a colour to the whole life; and 
shall the church alone be contented with a half 
service, a perpetual vacillation from layman to 
priest, from priest to layman? Can he who is 
the minister of God, hope to edify God’s people 
in the discharge of his duty to-day, unless to- 
morrow too, he recall to them, that holy, that 
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indelible character in his business, his pursuits, 
and his amusement? Can the people believe, that 
the work of God is of such moment, unless he 
who has taken on himself to perform it, devote 
his whole being to its performance? But, indeed, 
can it be performed otherwise? It is a fatal error 
to suppose, that, because in the external discharge 
of the ordinary duties of the church, there is 
nothing difficult, nothing which requires the de- 
votion of any large portion of the time, the pro- 
fession itself therefore requires no such devotion. 
For these very duties will be coldly and unpro- 
fitably discharged, unless the mind, by constant- 
ly dwelling on the subject, is deeply impressed 
with its importance; the studies of the profession 
require from all, whether they look to be the 
public defenders, or the private advocates of the 
chureh, the whole time which can be allotted to 
them, more especially in times, when disbelief, and 
dissent, and opposition, are perpetually assuming 
some new shape, and offering some new difficulty ; 
and on those solemn and awful occasions, when 
the servant of God is called on to attend the last 
fearful scenes of life, idly will he be called on, 
fatally, perhaps, to the poor penitent, fatally, 
most assuredly, to himself, will he answer. the 
call, unless he answer it with a heart, which is 
raised above the ordinary thoughts of: ordinary 
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life, hallowed, sanetified, and spiritualized. And 
so the whole man must be given to the service 
of the church with a deep feeling of regret, that 
the offering is at best so little worthy of her, 
and an intimate persuasion, that with less, her 
work cannot be done. There must be no other 
thought, than the promotion of that pure form 
of religion which she teaches, no other employ- 
ment than its advancement, no hope, no_ plea- 
sure, no delight, but its extension, its triumph, 
its victory. Shame, and guilt, and sorrow, be on 
him, who can either engage in that holy: war- 
fare from mere hopes of worldly advancement ; 
or who can take it on him, as the service. of 
a party, and introduce into it the unchristian 
feelings of worldly contention. But shame, and 
guilt, and sorrow on him too, who takes that ser- 
vice on him with indifference, and without a firm 
resolution to devote the best talents, and best 
energies he possesses to it. If any of you are 
about to become the ministers of God thought- 
lessly, and with indifference to your profession— 
if any of you are about to become his ministers, 
merely because his service offers you some pro- 
spect of temporal provision, be persuaded to re- 
nounce your intention, for with such thoughts 
and feelings, there can be no devotion to his 
cause, and yours will be an unworthy, and an 
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unacceptable service. Renounce it for the sake of 
a righteous cause, which your carelessness will 
injure; renounce it for your own sake, in the re- 
membrance of the strict and solemn account, which 
the minister of God must one day give before 
the judgement-seat of Christ, and of the heavy 
doom which awaits the sleeping and careless 
watchman. On the other hand, be not deterred, 
if you have a real and firm desire to become God’s 
servants, by any fear of the duties to be required 
of you. With the trial, there comes strength to 
the righteous heart, with the difficulty, support 
and encouragement. ‘The comfort and the help of 
the Spirit which will be given to all that ask it, 
will be given in full measure to you, and will 
carry you through every trial, and every danger. 
You are to engage in studies, which, most of all 
studies, enlarge and elevate the mind—in duties, 
which, most of all duties, tranquillize and sanctify 
it. You are todo the work of God in the world 
-—You are to be a source of light, and truth, and 
blessing, and under every difficulty and discou- 
ragement, your reward here, will be the conscious- 
ness of having laboured diligently for the good of 
mankind; hereafter, it will be the approval of that 
Master, who will receive his good and faithful 


servant into his own eternal joy. 


—— 
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Page 7. line 11. By her divines from the pulpit, by her 
professors from the chairs of theology. | With the exception 
of Lessing, or at most one or two others, all the writers to 
whom I inde: are at least doctors in divinity. Paullus, one 
of the most atrocious of the party, was professor of divinity 
at Wurtzburg. I am not sure whether he holds the same 
office at Heidelberg, where he now resides. De Wette, 
Kuinéel, Wegscheider, and many others are professors, either 
ordinary or extraordinary, in the universities to which they 
belong. 


P.10. 1.27. And thetr ministers did not throw away the 
boon of liberty thus offered.] Bretschneider, Ueber die Un- 
kirchlichkeit dieser Zeit (Gotha, 1822.) p. 50. and follow- 
ing, attempts to deny that the indifference, which he allows 
to exist, is attributable to the proceedings of the clergy. 
But he allows that the change of religious opinions had great 
influence on the sermons, the books of religious instruction pub- 
lished by the clergy for the young and for the people; and that 
many preachers used these means to alter the people’s notions on 
religion. But he thinks, that this was an effect, not a cause of 
the prevailing indifference, and that when the preachers found 
that the old doctrines would not attract hearers, they felt 
themselves compelled to lay them aside. Such notions of 
the duty of Christian ministers speak for themselves. I shall 
have occasion to refer to this subject and Bretschneider’s book 


again. 


P.15. 1.10. A bare enumeration of them will be sufficcent 
for my present purpose. | The most convenient edition of the 
symbolical books is the recent one of Tittman; and the 
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preface contains some valuable remarks on the subject of 
these Discourses. I may add here, for my Readers’ conyeni- 
ence, that the Confession of Augsburg, which was presented 
to the general meeting of the States there in 1530, was founded 
on a shorter paper known by the name of the Articles of 
Torgau, and drawn up, I think, in 1529. The apology was 
published in 1531. As the disputes between the parties 
continued to disturb the peace of the empire, Pope Paul III. 
allowed the convention of a council at Mantua, in 1537, and 
the evangelical States who met at Smalcald, subscribed in that 
year, a statement of their faith (previously drawn up by 
Luther) to be presented to. the council. Unfortunately, dif- 
ferences prevailed among various parts of the Evangelical 
church, which were promoted by the constant vacillations 
of Melanchthon; and as a variety of declarations of faith 
were composed in various provinces, the Elector Augustus 
of Saxony called a meeting of theologians at Torgau, in 
1576, and required them to select from all, what was true 
and valuable, and mould this matter into one declaration. This 
was the Formula Concordie, which (under the name also it 
would appear of the Articles or Book of Torgau) was sent to 
the various Evangelical States for approbation, and received 
the sanction of a meeting of princes and divines, in 1577, 
but was never universally, though generally, received by the 
Lutheran church. (See Schréckh, vol. VIII. p.188.) It is 
even longer and more tedious than the apology. Luther’s 
two catechisms, the one fit for elementary instruction, the 
other of great extent, were, I believe, published in the same 
year (1529). Some information on the subject will be found 
in an article in the Neue Theol. Bibl. vol. III. p. 867 and fol- 
lowing. There is a short work by Pfaff, the son, which con- 
tains an account. of the several circumstances relating to the 
composition of each of the symbolical books, their date, con- 
tents, reception, &c.; and he refers, I remember, to a larger 
work by his father, the Chancellor, on the same subject. The 
exact title I cannot give. 


P.15. 1.20. Any degree in divinity.] From Schréckh 
(Kirchen-Geschichte, vol. IV. p. 470, and following), I learn 
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that in 1533, at least, every doctor in theology was obliged to 
swear to the confession of Augsburg, and that at a meeting of 
the league of Smalcald at Brunswick, in 1538, all present 
swore (and promised to induce their successors) to preserve 
the true evangelical faith; and undertook that all their officers, 
vassals, &c. should do so. And Seckendorf (Commentar. de 
Lutheranismo, vol. III. §.17. p.174.) thinks, that this gave 
rise to the common cath taken by all in public situations (and 
retained in some countries to this day) to remain true to the 
evangelical faith. This oath was introduced in Saxony by 
Christian IT. in 1602. In 1662 it was ordered, that all officers 
of the church, schools, court, &c. should take this oath. In 
vol. VII. p.533. Schréckh says, that till the middle of the 
preceding century (the volume is dated, I think, 1805) the 
church was held together by her symbolical books, but that 
since that period, their honour has been lost. The middle 
of the last century is indeed the fatal period, from which 
most of the German writers date the introduction of the 
rationalizing principles. There are some excellent remarks 
by Ernesti, on the obligation of the oath of adherence in the 
Neue Theol. Bibl. vol. III. p.876. Tittman (Pragmat. Ges- 
chichte, p. 299.) speaks of the adherence to the symbolical 
books having lasted 200 years, which he seems to date from 
the Formula Cencordie. From Schréckh, vol. VIII. p. 192. 
it will appear that in Spener’s time the device of swearing to 
the symbolical books ‘ quatenus cum S.S. concordant’ was 
known, but was disapproved by many ; and that Spener him- 
self, though he did not think ill of it, preferred the other form 
‘quia cum S.S. concordant.’ I regret extremely, that the 
information I have been able to collect, either from books, or 
from personal enquiry among the best informed Germans, 
has not enabled me to present any thing more definite, either 
as to the original form of the oath, or of the time when so 
material a deviation was first allowed. P.S. Since writing the 
above, I have found a few additional particulars in Wegschei- 
der’s Instit. Theol. Christ. Dogm. (Ed. 4. Halle 1824.) p. 349. 
He states, that Spener was the first deviser of the quate- 
tenus. I cannot positively contradict this; but certainly from 
Schréckh’s quotations from Spener, it appeared to me, that 
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he was speaking of a thing already existing. The simple oath 
of teaching according to Scripture, he says, was first intro- 
duced by the Elector Frederic William into Brandenburg in 
1660, and confirmed by Frederic I. king of Prussia in 1713, a 
measure, says Wegscheider, ‘quod maxime commendandum.’ 
There is a fearful list of works on the subject given at the 
end of his note. I copy a few. Biisching Untersuchung 
wenn und durch wen der freyen ev. Lutherischen Kirche die 
Symbol. Bucher zuerst aufgelegt worden. Berlin, 1789. Hu- 
feland Uber das Recht Prot. Fiursten, unabinder]. Lehrvor- 
schriften fortzusetzen, Jena, 1788. Ammon, in the Theol. 
Journ. II. 369. XI. 148. Niemeyer Akadem. Predigten. 
p- 119. Halle, 1819. Briefe an Christl. Religionslehrer, I. 157. 
Schréter et Klein’s Fur Christenth. und Gottesgelehr. IT. 
p- 203. Paulus Sophroniz. IV. 4. p. 35. But there were 
others, earlier then these, which Wegscheider does not notice, 
as Téllner’s Unterricht uber die Symb. Bucher. 1769. Erérte- 
rung. des besond. Werths der Symb. Buch. 1771. Busching’s 
Allgem. Anmerkung. uber die Symb. Bucher. 1770. Tittman 
refers for a full account of the writers on the subject to the 
Allgemein. Teutsch. Bibl. vol. CXIV. Part II. p. 14. vol. CXV. 
Part I. p. 1—123. Chapter xxiv. in Tittman’s Pragmatische 
Geschichte, p. 295—307. appears to me to contain all the ar- 
guments which I have seen in other works on the subject. 
The great one is this, that as when the Confession of Augsburg 
was drawn up, it was not intended as the confession of faith 
of a new church, but the defence of a party who did not wish 
to separate entirely from an old one, and merely objected in 
‘this confession to certain errors, it is not right to insist on 
adherence to it; and it is sought to extend the same defence 
to the other symbolical writings, though, in my opinion, with 
far less justice. But let us allow full validity to the argu- 
ment; what is gained by it? Surely it is not fair to infer, 
that, because no proper confession of faith was drawn up 
for the Protestant evangelical church, or rather, that because 
improper ones were used, it is right to have no confession 
of faith at all! The other common argument is, that it is 
contrary to the spirit of Protestantism, to confine men to, im- 
mutable forms of faith (Tittman, p. 302.) Every man cer- 
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tainly may define his own Protestantism as he pleases, but if 
it is sought to include all Protestantism under such descrip- 
tions, we must entirely disclaim and deny them. And these 
writers should observe, that according to their own confession, 
the divines of their own church for about two hundred years 
were entirely opposed to any such principles, and rightly 
thought, that no church could exist without fixed declarations 
of faith (Tittman, p.299.)- The only argument besides of note, 
is, that as the first reformers only used a due freedom in dif- 
fering from the mere decree of synods or individuals, we ought 
to follow their example. I have noticed this argument in the 
sermon itself below, in the extract from Schréckh. With 
regard to the actual symbolical books, the usual method of 
speaking of them is, that ‘in our age, which has examined and 
decided on the sources and decrees of Christianity so much 
more accurately, it is clearly seen, that the symbolical books in 
many points openly oppose the pure doctrines of the Bible’ 
(Wegscheid. p. 548.); and it appears, that Schleiermacher 
points out another way of evading the force of the oath to 
observe them, by saying, that they are only to be considered 
so far a rule of faith, as they oppose the corruptions of the 
Roman church. See Reformations—Almanach II. p. 376. 


P.16. 1.23. With Scripture.] See last note. 


P.17. 1.9. Of religion.| Mosheim, Cent. XVII. §.2. Part IT. 
chap. i. Art. 17. | 


P.17. 1.11. Says with equal candour.| Schrockh Kirchen- 
geschichte VIII. p. 200. 


P.18. 1.2. To the symbolical books.]| I beg to be understood 
as not professing to have any written authority for these two 
last assertions ; but I have been assured by Germans on whom 
I can depend, that this is the case. A list of the different 
confessions of the reformed church will be found in Wegschei- 
der, ch. ii. §. 21. with references to other works. The church 
of Geneva was looked on as the general model; but there 
was no public law which compelled the pastors of any re- 
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formed church to conform their sentiments to the doctrines 
taught there. See Mosheim, Cent. XVII. Sect. 2. Part II. 
chap. xi. §. 10. As to their essential differences, see Cent. XVI. 
Sect. 3. Part II. chap. xi. §.27. From the confessional, p.83. 
and Mosheim, Cent. XVII. Sect. 2. Part II. chap. xi. §. 37, it 
appears, that subscription has long been given up at Geneva. 
In the Pays de Vaud, it is still required. See Curtat Nouvelles 
Obs. sur les Conventicles, p.81. Through Switzerland and 
France, the reformed church uses Liturgies. bie 


P.18. 1.18. As Mosheim has observed.] See Mosheim, 
Cent. XVI. §. 3. Part II. chap. ii. 


P.19. 1.18. In the Lutheran church of Germany.| Its con- 
stitution is described in Mosheim. But in the new union of 
the professions, a different form has been thought of. There is, 
or is to be, a sort of representation of the church, consisting 
of both clerical and lay members, ‘ita,’ says Wegscheider, 
(p. 543.) ‘ut per singulos singulorum ccetuum socios Presby- 
feria constituantur, preter verbi divini ministros viros aliquot 
sapientia Christiana insignes, a reliquis ejusdem ccetus soda- 
libus eligendos, complectentia, atque Synodi subinde convo- 
centur non solum clericorum et theologorum doctissimorum, 
sed etiam laicorum, qui dicuntur, a presbyteriis delegandorum, 
qui de salute ecclesiz consulant.’ From these synods, finally, 
are to be constituted ecclesiastical colleges, of clerks and lay- 
men, who are to deliberate on ecclesiastical matters as reason 
is more cultivated, and the right use of Scripture more under- 
stood, submitting their decrees to the approbation of the sove- 
reign. There has been a vast mass of publications on the 
subject of course. Among others, see Entwurf der Synodal 
Ordnung f. den Kirchenverein beider Evang. Confessionen in 
Preuss. Staate, 1817. Schleiermacher, Ueber die fiir die Prot. 
Kirche des Preuss. Staats einzurichtende Synodverfassung, 
Berl. 1817. Bretschneider Dogmatik. II. p.811. Biilow Uber 
die gegenwiart. Verhiltnisse d. Christl. Ey. Kirchenwesens-in 
Deutschl. bes. in bezieh. auf d. Preuss, Staat. (Magdeb. 1818.) 
p. 126. yet 
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P.19. 1.24. All have long fallen into disuse. | I see, however, 
that Bretschneider (iiber die unkirchlichkeit dieser Zeit) 
speaks of a Liturgy as still used at Gotha, and as improved 
to suit the new taste in divinity, at least in some degree. 
The statement, however, in the text, is generally true. From 
Mosheim (Cent. XVI. Sect. 3. Part II. §.5.) it will be seen, 
that Liturgy in Germany is applied very often to the regula- 
tions existing as to public worship generally, and not in the 
limited sense. He tells us, that these regulations were not 
immutable, nor the same in different countries. The Preface 
to the new Prussian Liturgy states the neglect of all former 
forms of public prayer, in favour of arbitrary inventions. 
There is a very strong note against the use or introduction of 
a liturgy in Wegscheider, p. 550. and a still more furious extract 
from the Jena Allgem. Literat. Zeit. for 1816. No. LXXXIV. 
p. 283. 


P. 20. 1.10. Their modern historians.] See Schréckh VIII. 
p- 187. Book III. Div. 4. Part III. 


P. 20. 1.20. Through every work, &c.| This declaration 
cannot be more offensively made than in the Preface to Weg- 
scheider’s Institutiones Theol. Christ. Dogm. in the edition of 
1815, and indeed in the new edition also. Griesbach (Anlei- 
tung Zum Studium der Dogmatik. §. 84.) says that symbolical 
books are not to endure for ever, but that it is enough if di- 
vines follow the xewest and best views. See Tittman’s Pragma- 
tische Geschichte, pp. 26, and eS EL for some very strong 
assertions. 


Peete 1. tS. OF a Protestant church.| See Wegscheider, 
p: 73. 


P.24. 1.28. Which will guide her, §c.] It will be evident 
that the concluding arguments are addressed to those among 
ourselves, who may be inclined to doubt the propriety of the 
church’s holding unalterable opinions. They have no force 
against the German rationalists who have long accepted the 
conclusions which these arguments hold out, as likely to follow 
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from their method of proceeding; that is to say, who have 
long relinquished all belief in the divine origin of Christianity 
(in the proper sense of the word) and of all its positive and 
peculiar doctrines. 


P. 30. 1.4. In their public discourses.| See Apol. Confess. 
Aug. pp. 59, 79, 158. in Tittman’s edition. 


P. 30. 1.21. For the cause of Christian theology.| See Titt- 
man’s Pragmatische Geschichte, pp. 49—62. In the Halle 
Literatur Zeitung for 1819, quoted in Hohenegger’s Zeiche 
der Zeit, p. 36. Luther is said to have attended more to the 
letter than the spirit of Scripture, &e. 


P.31. 1.14. That slumber of theology.| See Borger de 
Mysticismo, p. 43. He should have known better; but there 
is, I think, a tendency to rationalism all through his work. 


P. 32. 1.18. Of all value.] See Tittman’s Pragmatische 
Geschichte, p. 72. and following, for proof of these asser- 
tions. 


P. 33, 1.28. Syncretistic controversy.| See Henke IV. 
127 — 144. Walch’s Religionsstreitigkeiten in der Luth. 
Kirche, Part I. p.219. Mosheim, however, is sufficient on 
this subject. 


P.34. 1.7. In a posthumous work.| Apparatus S. Intro- 
ductio ad Studium Theolog. Helmstadt, 1650. 


P. 36. 1.1. Christian charity.] A sufficient account of all 
these disputes will be found in Mosheim. 


P. 36. 1.9. To the heart.] See Schréckh’s Kirchen Ges- 
chichte, VIII. p. 20. 


P. 36. 1.21. Of his science.| See Staiidlin’s Geschichte 
der Christl. Moral, p. 343, and following. 
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— P. 37.1.8. Admitted.] I have taken these particulars chiefly 
from Schréckh ; but the reader will find a connected view of 
Spener and the Pietists in Staiidlin ubi supra, pp. 332—366. 


There is a Life of Spener by Canstein, published at Halle 
in 1740. 


P. 38. 1.25. The well known work of Leibnitz.| < Dis- 
cours de la conformité de la foi avec la raison, in the famous 


‘Essais de Theodiceé,’ &c. in the first volume of his works 
in Dutens’ edition. 


P.39. 1.4. His master’s fate.] My statement here of the 
attacks on Wolf is taken from Schréckh, but I have unfortu- 
nately lost the reference. See Pfaff’s Hist. Lit. I. p. 398. 


P. 39. 1.14. His own principles.| I have found the fullest 
detail of the application of the Wolfian philosophy to religion, 
in a book called, Philosophie Leibnitz. et Wolfiane usus in 
Theologia. 1728. It is, I think, anonymous, but Augusti re- 
fers it to Canz, in whose Compendium Theol. purioris. 1752. 
more will be found. 


P. 39. 1.21. On mathematical grounds.| See ‘ Darjes 
Tract. Philos. in quo Plur. Pers. in Deitate, &c. methodo Ma- 
themat. demonstratur.’ Jena, 1735. Schubert Vernunftigen 
Gedanken von der ewigkeit der Hiollenstrafen. Jena, 1741. 
Carpovius CEconom. salutis Nov. Test. seu Theol. Rev. Dogm. 
methodo scientif. adornata, 1735—1767. See Mosheim. Kir- 
chen-Geschichte edited by Schlegel. VI. 166. 


P.40. 1.18. Might arrive.| Some of these reflections are 
taken from an anonymous writer, quoted by Schréckh. 


P.41. 1.5. Might be perfected.] On this subject, see 
Wegscheider, §.27. p.93. Teller, Religion der Volkommern. 
Berlin, 1793. Krug, Briefe iiber der Perfectibilitait. d. geoffen- 
barten Religion. Jena et Leipsic 1795. G. E. Lessing Er- 
ziehung des Menschengeschlechts Berl. 1780. §. 71. 
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P.42. last line. Basedow.] See Tittman, Pragmat. Ge- 
schicht. p. 164. and Ernesti Neue Theol. Bibl. vol. V. * 56— 
87. where there is a Review of his Philalethie. 


P. 43. 1.6. Steinbart.] See his System der reinen Philo- 
sophie, 1778, and Tittman, p. 164. 


P.44, 1.15. Busching.] Some account of him will be 
found in Schréckh. vol. VIII. p. 196. 


P.45. 1.25. Semler.] I should refer generally to his Life 
in Eichhorn’s Allgem. Bibl. yol. V. Part I.—although the re- 
marks here are rather derived from the impression made on 
me by his works, and the facts derived from Schréckh and 
other sources. It is singular, that Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. con- 
tains no notice of so very remarkable a man. . 


P. 47. 1.18. Zowus.] See his life in Eichhorn, ubi supra, 
p-75. I find his accommodation theory mentioned in the 
Preface to his Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Romans, pub- 
lished at Halle, 1769. See a review of it in Ernesti N. Theol. 
Bibl. X. p. 497. 


P.48. 1.18. Weakness of former ages.| Ammon’s phrase 
is (Summa Theol. Christ. p.21. ed. 1816.) ‘Quid quod ipsam 
legationis divine notionem ad infantiam generis humani obli- 
garent. He refers to Henke Neues Magazin fur Exegese, 
&c. I. p. 133. and Ueber offenbarung und Mythologie, Berlin, 
1799. 


-P.51. 8. They could never lead him.] See the Life be- 
fore referred to, in Eichhorn’s Magazine, p. 91—93. 


P.51. 1.15. One of his favourite theories.| See a more 
copious detail of it in the Life, p. 59—72. 


P.54. 1.2. That the epistles were not intended.] See the 
Life, p.72. This theory is not at all connected with the pro- 
bable supposition, that from the difficulty of multiplying 
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copies, and the danger of possessing them, these epistles 
were principally kept in the hands of these ministers. See 
for instance, the very acute answer to the New Trial of the 
witnesses by an Oxford layman. - 


P.54. 1.9. The refutation.| In the admirable course of 
Lectures by the Lord Bishop of Bristol, as Regius Professor 
of Divinity, in the course of the present year. 


P.57. 1.15. They perpetually erect theories in entire con- 
tradiction to his.| There is a strong instance in the Life of 
Semler by Eichhorn, already referred to (p.73.) Eichhorn 
there reprehends Semler ‘for treating of the revelations as the 
_ work ofa fanatic, written to promote enthusiastic notions of 
the Messiah, and says, that Semler’s mind was not fit to 
treat of such a work.” The fact is, that Eichhorn had himself 
proposed another theory as to the revelation, viz. that itis a 
drama representing, in many alternating scenes, the pee a 
of Paganism and Judaism. 


P. 58. 1.3. Because he first.| This merit seems generally 
allowed him. See Wegscheider, p.24. Note A. 


P. 59. 1.21. The introduction of a general Liturgy.| It is 
sincerely to be regretted, that the right intentions of the pre- 
sent admirable king of Prussia (it is to that country I allude) 
have been frustrated for the moment by the objections enter- 
tained to the liturgy proposed. I have understood that the 
king had laid his commands on the bishop of Potsdam (for 
there are now two bishops nominated in Prussia, though I 
need not say that the constitution of the Lutheran church 
there is not episcopal, and that these bishops possess merely 
the name) to draw up a liturgy, which, when completed, was 
so unsatisfactory to his majesty, no mean judge in these mat- 
ters, that he entrusted the business to a layman, in an official 
situation about his own person. The liturgy so composed, 
has been promulgated by the royal authority, but the sub- 
stance of it has been objected to, and I think with reason, 
by the clergy ; and the very right of the king to impose a 
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liturgy questioned with a freedom, which would astonish those 
who assert the slavery of the press in the Prussian dominions. 
Among other pamphlets, an anonymous one called, ‘ Ueber 
die Neue Liturgie,’ had attracted great attention last year ; 
and I believe that the celebrated Schleiermacher has since 
published on the subject. There is to be a convention of the 
Prussian clergy to consider the question this autumn, and 
every well inclined person will, 1 am sure, join in the wish, 
that the laudable intentions of the king may be seconded by 
good dispositions on the part of the clergy. P.S. Since this 
book went to press, I have observed a statement in the public 
papers, that out of between 7 and 8,000 churches in the Prus- 
sian dominions, above 5,000 have now accepted the Liturgy. 


P. 60. 1.26. * Was not forbidden by any declaration of their 
churches.| The strongest expressions perhaps are to be found 
in the Confession. Art. vii. de abus. p. 42, 44. and the Apo- 
logy. Pref. 48. Art. ii, 81. ed. Rechenb. Artic. Smalcald. 
Part II. Art.ii. p.308. Part III. Art. viii. 333. Form. Con- 
cord. Sol. decl. Pref. 635. These are pointed out by Weg- 
scheider, p. 134. 


P.61. 1.6. The untenable hypothesis of an inspiration ex- 
tending to every word and thing.| This was the old theory. 
See Athenagoras Legat. pro Christian. p. 32. et 36. ed. Ox. 
1706. Justin Martyr Coh. ad Gree. p.9. ed. Ox. So most ° 
of the early dogmatical writers. Déderlein. (Instit. Theol. 
Christ. I. p.1Q1.) mentions a book of Schubert, Abhandlung 
von der heilig. Schrift und deren Canon, 1774. as maintain- 
ing the same opinions. Ernesti (in an article in the Theolog. 
Bibl. vol. III. p. 446. on a work called, Briefe iiber die Mo- 
saischen Schriften und Philosophie) has some very powerful 
remarks on the subject. He says (p. 469.) that however we 
may be content to depend on human writers, in human matters, 
yet in divine ones containing rules of faith and life, and writ- 
ten by men unused to composition, not possessing the ability 
which would enable them perhaps to explain themselves with 
the necessary clearness, or to express themselves so that the 
reader should think of nothing more nor less, nor other than 
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they did, and not writing in a language they had learned by 
rule, we cannot be content to depend on mere human strength. 
For it is harder to write accurately, than to think rightly, a 
truth very conspicuous in the writings of philosophers, who 
so often fail to express their own meaning with accuracy. 
He concludes, that in the actual writing, the apostles were 
therefore-assisted immediately by the Holy Spirit, the choice 
and -order of matter pointed out, and the necessary accu- 
racy and certainty given; and that otherwise, their writ- 


ings could not properly be proposed as a rule of faith and 
life. 


P.61. 1.10. After proposing a variety of theories as to the 
various degrees of inspiration.| On this point, there is a cu- 
rious book of Tollner, called, ‘Die Géottliche Eingebung der 
Heilige Schrift.’ Linden et Leipsic, 1771. Tollner was a teacher 
of divinity at Frankfort on the Oder. His book was reviewed 
by Ernesti in the Neueste Theol. Bibl. vol. II. p. 31. Of Toll- 
ner’s notions on the practical part of Christianity, there is a 
sufficient account in Staudlen’s Geschichte der Christ. Moral. 
p. 763, and following ; and it thence appears that Tollner con- 
sidered that both the will, the matter, the words, and the order 
of both the matter and the words, might be objects of inspi- 
ration—that there were four degrees, (1) when the inspiration 
extended to all of them, (2) when to some of them only, (3) 
when all were partly under natural, partly under supernatural 
guidance, (4) when some were under natural guidance only, the 
others under partly natural, and partly supernatural. Some 
books he thinks written without any inspiration, and only 
confirmed by God (p.50.); in the Old Testament he thinks 
Moses might have been directed to a choice of his subjects, 
and his memory might have been strengthened—and so of the 
Psalms and Prophecies. In the historical books he allows no 
inspiration. What degree exists in the New Testament, he 
cannot decide. In the Acts, there was a mediate and natu- 
ral inspiration. In St. Mark’s case, an immediate inspiration 
is improbable, as he adds little to St. Matthew, and the dis- 
proportion of the first and second parts of his Gospel betrays 
an human composer. St. Luke and Mark were, however, 
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approved of by the inspired apostles, which is enough to 
give due authority to their writings. Others make three de- 
grees of inspiration, an antecedent, concomitant, and conse- 
quent; by which, respectively, unknown facts are communi- 
cated, errors are avoided in those the writers already knew, 
and human works are pronounced to be true. See Déderlein 
Inst. Theol. Christ. I. p. 102. and Quenstedt. Theol. Did. 
Pol. I. 70. The last answers to Téllner’s notion of confirma- 
tion. The reader will find more such distinctions in Gerhard’s 
Loci Theologici II. 26. Hollaz Examen Theol. ed. Teller. 74. 
and Danhauer’s Hodosophia, 34. Déderlein says, that Lu- 
ther also thought there were degrees of inspiration, and refers 
to the Preface to the German translation of the New Tes- 
tament, 1524, and to that of the Epistle of St. James in 
his Works, XIV. 104, 149. as also to Bretschneider’s work, 
‘Luther an unsere Zeit.’ Erlang. 1817. to Krause Opuse. 
Theoll. 207, to a passage in Luther’s works, II. 140, and to 
Plank’s Geschichte d. Entstehung und bildung des Protest, 
Lehrbegriff. vol. II. 97. 


P.61. 1.20. On some strange physical and psychological 
grounds.| See Tittman’s Pragmat. Geschichte, (1824.) p. 192. 
There are indeed some extraordinary arguments to be found 
on this subject, in all the rationalist writers. I have noticed 
below one statement; namely, that ‘the doctrine of inspira- 
tion supposes the Deity and the nature of the human mind to 
be spirabilts.’ 


P.61. 1.21. Thatit was repugnant to reason, &c.] 1 abridge 
the objections to it from Wegscheider, p. 145, and following. 
The various notions of supernatural revelation in Scripture, 
must be referred to the mystic narrations and notions of all 
barbarous people, and explained by the known laws of nature. 
As to any appearanee of God *, it is expressly denied, John i. 
18. 1Johniv. 12. Visions of angels, and narrations about 


* All these sentiments of Wegscheider, as to the natural explanations of 
the visions, dreams, voices, &c. in the New Testament, are held by Ammon. 
(See Summ. Theol. Christ. p.24.) and they are noticed by Schrockh VII. 
p. 630, and VIIT. p. 309. 
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demons, are destitute of all grounds of history—and the names 
&c. given to angels betray a Jewish origin, while the busi- 
ness attributed to them (as Gen. xviii. xxxii. 1.) is unworthy 
of them. The voices said to be heard from heaven, are gene- 
rally to be explained by thunder. Dreams and visions are 
best explained by psychology, and have no marks of truth. 
Finally, the notion of a divine inspiration is repugnant to the 
idea of a perfect spirit, and entirely takes away the intellectual 
and moral liberty and dignity of man; it must be explained 
from the disposition of a rude age, which -attributes every 
thing out of the common way, even any unusual excitement of 
mind to the Deity. There is a petitio principii in all the ortho- 
dox arguments. For the orthodox require us to believe in the 
divinity of revelation, because it is contained in an inspired 
book, and then require us to believe in the inspiration of the 
book, because it contains the history of a divine revelation *. 
Again, other animals can attain their proper ends (this is a 
very favourite argument) without extraordinary assistance, 
why should we think man alone unable to attain the end 
of his existence (viz. to be moral and religious) without such 
assistance? Farther, it is clear, that the Scriptures can- 
not be inspired, from the differences in style, the different 
sources whence it is derived (Numb. xxi. 14. Josh. x. 13.) 
the chronological difficulties, and the differences in doctrine f, 


* Plank (Geschichte des Christenthums Gottingen. 1818. Pref. p.xi.) an- 
swers to this, that the apostles as mere human writers, may be allowed to bear 
testimony to the divinity of Christianity, and that from that divinity, their in- 
spiration may be proved. But, says Wegscheider, if we consider the evan- 
gelists as human writers, we may examine their narrations, like those of any 
other people. It would be unjust to assert the existence of mythi in other 
writers, and allow all the evangelists say to be true. All antiquity is bound 
together by very close ties, and cannot be understood, unless the same sort 
of events and histories in different nations, are judged of in the same way, 
and sacred and profane history are weighed with the same balance. 


+ Christ in the three first Gospels is very different from the picture drawn 
by St. John (see Herder Vom Sohn Gottes. p.177.) especially in his conver- 
sations and sentiments. See Gurlitt. Lectionum in Novum Testamentum 
Specimen IV. Hamb. 1805. Briefe ber den Rationalismus, p.325. De 
Wette iiber Religion und Theologie, p.178. Bretschneider Probabilia de 
Evang. et Epp. Joann. indole (Leips. 1820.) p.1.sq. Generally, see Thum 
Sammlung abweichender Vorsteliungen der N.T, Schriftsteller th. pat 

ine 
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from its containing an argument often ambiguously and 
obscurely expressed and amended, or still to be amended *, 
in process of time, and of such a nature, as to be manifestly 
within the power of human faculties +t. Besides, many of 
the books were not actually written by those, whose names 
they bear, but by amanuenses, of whose inspiration nothing 
is known. Again, if inspiration were necessary, interpreters 
would be inspired, as the Scripture is certainly often obscure. 
The revelation to which the Jewish and Christian religions 
are referred, may be fairly reckoned a natural, and mediate 
one, such that the authors of these two forms may be said to 
have been excited by Providence, acting by natural means, 
to give better notions of religion. Then the ancients com- 
monly spoke of any peculiar gift of genius, especially when 
attended with fervour of mind, and of any remarkable events, 
simply as the works of the Deity, and so the authors of a 
religion might appear to themselves to speak from God, and 
claim the title of messengers of God, without impropriety, 
inasmuch as they spoke what was worthy of God, the author 
of truth, and true religion. Wegscheider, (p. 156.) in a note 
on this point, gives the following strange explanation of 
John vii. 17. ‘If any man will do his will.’ ‘Jesus ipse 
(Joh. vii. 17.) doctrinam, quam tradidit, divinam esse profes- 
sus est, quatenus divina ejus indoles ab homine vere religioso 
proboque bene cognosci potest atque dijudicari. Déder- 


lein { certainly holds somewhat higher notions of inspiration 
und denselbe Gegenstand. Leips. 1805. All these sentiments of Wegschei- 
der are repeated by Ammon Summ. Theol. Christ. §. 2. 

* The supposition made by some persons that God in revelation and 
inspiration, so accommodated himself to the understanding of uncivilized 
men, as to teach them even false opinions for a time, is entirely repugnant 
to every idea of a wise and true Deity. Another supposition, that inspira- 
tion only extends to divine things, and that we ought to separate from it 
the many errors found in Scripture, as to geology, astronomy, &c. is untena- 
ble, as some of those errors are connected with religious matters, (Josh. x. 
12, 13. 2Cor. xii. 2.) and God, if he gave any inspiration, would not sane- 
fion any error. . 

+ Many points supposed to be due to inspiration alone, have been found 
among nations, where no inspiration is thought of, as circumcision among 
the Ethiopians, the notion about the devil among the Persees, the incarna- 
tion in India, the resurrection among the Chaldees, Americans, &c. 


+ The sentiments of Henke, Eckerman, (Theolog. Beitrage II. S.2.) and 
Tieftrunk 
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than these. He tells us, that as all antiquity ascribes the 
books of Scripture to the apostles, who were commissioned to 
teach this divine religion, and had a promise of the help of 
the Spirit, every thing of a religious nature must be refer- 
red to the Holy Spirit, and as the institution is divine, the 
books may be reckoned so. But then, nothing but the reli- 
gious parts of them can be so thought of; and for them, it 
is enough to consider them as sacred, as being the fount 
of salutary truth, without being too definite, as to the way in 
which they became divine. He adds, that it is very common 
to say of any pérsons, especially poets *, whose Sentiments and 
discourses, show high excitement, that they are inspired, and 
after considering the passages usually alleged to prove inspi- 
ration, proceeds to show how difficult it would have been for 
the apostles to err, even without any superhuman aid. (See 
Ernesti’s admirable remarks above.) But Déderlein varies, as 
he afterwards says, that God preserved the memory of the 
apostles, when writing of Jesus, gave them a new revelation, 
if need was, and an honest heart, when writing of themselves. 
And he adds, that where Gop did inspire the Sacred Writers, 
he thinks it must have been with words, as well as things, as 


Tieftrunk (Censur des Prot. Lehrbeg. Berlin, 1791.) are mentioned by Dé- 
derlein, J. p.106. as exactly in unison with those just transcribed from 
Wegscheider, that is to say, as entirely denying all supernatural inspiration. 

* This is a very favourite notion. I have quoted the words of Henke 
below, and in Wegscheider we have a long passage to show, that the Jews 
like other ancient nations did not discriminate between inspiration and 
poetic enthusiasm, that in the second century only after Christ, they began 
to talk of the inspiration of the Old Testament, and that then the ancient 
doctors of the church took up the samé notions as to the New Testament. In 
his note, he cites a vast number of passages from Greek and Roman writers, 
to show, that they spoke of poets as inspired, and from other writers, to show 
that the eastern nations did the same. At the end of Bauev’s edition. of 
Glass’s Philologia Sacra, he gives a dissertation on the mythi of the Bible, 
and tells us that much efror has arisen from supposing, that the prophecies 
(instead of being as they are, the works of men ina state of poctic furor, 
uttering their own complaints of their destiny, or thanking God for the 
mercies he had shown them) contain dogmatical notions, introduce Christ 
as speaking, and describe his death, &c. See Glass. Philol. Sacr. (ed. 
Dath. et Bauer.) II. §. 2. p.390. In fact, however, Wegscheider goes 
farther than all this, when he tells us in note [A] on §.8. that all legislators 
have boasted of a divine influence, as Minos, Zoreaster, the founders of 
the Brachman, Sabzan, and other religions, 
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he holds the last impossible without the first; and besides, 
as one great object was to enable the apostles to spread the 
religion clearly, it is surely probable, that the Spirit would 
have declared the truths of religion in such words as they 
could most clearly comprehend, and so best transmit to 
others. Déoderlein Instit. Theol. Christ. I. p. 89—106. Am-~- 
mon (Summa Theol. Christ. p. 22.) has the following observa- 
tions. He thinks that some of the more recent writers have 
been too violent, because Jesus so constantly asserts his divine 
Mission, and because the idea of a mediate divine instruction 
is applicable to all human knowledge, and does not admit the 
notion peculiar to revelation. It is easy, however, he adds, to 
answer the believers in Ocorvevoria (quotquot supersunt ad- 
huc) that the peculiar notion of inspiration cannot be applied 
without great moral inconvenience to the human mind, (for it 
not only ‘numinis et mentis humane naturam spirabilem esse 
innuit’ (the expression is the same as Wegscheider’s, p. 149.) 
but takes away all man’s intellectual and moral liberty) that 
the Sacred. Writers never refer the divine instinct, with which 
they professed to be seized, to’ prose discourse, much less to 
writing, but merely to oracles, that the diversity of style, 
&c. &c. shows that they were much left to their own device. 


P. 62. 1.3. When it was shown that the apostles themselves. } 
Yn some of the passages alluded to, (Lukei. 3. 1 Cor. vii. 10. 
2 Cor. xi. 17.) the writers, according to Wegscheider, only claim 
the use of their own powers of mind; in 1 Cor. ii. 13. 2 Pet. 
i. 21. they refer only to the prophecies, when they speak of 
the divine instinct, which they do not define ; in others, they 
recommend a trial of those, who are acted on by the divine 
“spirit, as 1 Johniv. 1. comp. Gal. ii. 6. 1Cor.x. 15. xiv. 29; 
in 2 Tim. iii. 16. nothing is said farther, than that every 
book written under the influence of the divine spirit, is 
equally good for teaching and improving mankind; and in 
2Pet.1. 21. (a writing not universally admitted) there is no 
mention of any book. So far Wegscheider, p. 150—152. 


‘P. 62. 1.15. Henke.] I cannot refer to Henke’s work ; 
but the citation will be found at p. 37. of a pamphlet called, 
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Zeiche der Zeit, published by an Hungarian catholic, called 
Hohenegger, and printed, I think, at Presburg. I have als 
ready spoken of the poetic inspiration in the preceding note. 


P. 62. 1.20. That the writers made no distinction between 
mediate and immediate.] See Wegscheider, §.12. Déderlein 
Instit. Theol. I. p.105. Bahrdt, pp. 42. and 44. notes S et X. 
Eckermann’s Theol. Beitrige II. Part I. I]. Henke’s Lineam. 
Inst. fidei Christiane, §.14.. Ammon. Wissensch. Prakt. Theol. 
p- 43. Summa Theol. Christ. §. 10, 11, 12. Tieftrunk Censur 
des Protest. Lehrbeg. I. 327. 


P.63. 1.2. In self-contradiction.] The error of the ra 
tionalizing divines in reasoning on this subject, appears to me 
to arise from their everlooking the distinction between the 
means, and the end. In speaking generally, of any work 
effected by God’s providence, it is easy to see, that it is ix 
the means alone, that we can distinguish between mediate and 
immediate. Thus the punishment of a guilty city might be 
effected either by natural or supernatural means; as, for ex- 
ample, by fire from heaven; or by the hands of hostile na- 
tions, which might be excited to the work by Providence, 
acting, however, through common and natural means—but 
in the thing itself, in the destruction of buildings, and in 
the death of human beings, there is nothing of an extraor« 
dinary nature. In the case of inspiration, on the contrary, 
it is the end alone, about which we need dispute; for it 
is obviously out of the ordinary course of nature, that men 
should be saved from error and mistake — that of itself is 
sufficient to establish a supernatural agency—and if that be 
allowed, we need hardly dispute, whether the means used to 
effect a purpose allowed to be supernatural, were themselves 
ordinary or espeeennary. 


. 64. 1.1. The hypothesis of a deception: practised by 
the aed themselves.| 1 recommend the perusal: of Titt- 
man’s 17th section, pp. 198. and following. Wegscheider, 
§. 26. et Hauff Bemerkungen iiber die Lehrart Jesu, Offenb. 
1798. Wegscheider in §. 44. not. B. rather defends Christ 
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and his apostles from the charge of deception, by saying, 
that they only adopted a common notion of their age, in attri- 
buting any peculiar feelings or effects to God. The strongest 
work, I think, on the deception, is Bahrdt’s ‘ Briefe tiber die 
Bibel im Volkston.’ On all this part of the question, I ima- 
gine, that subsequent writers took much from Lessing’s own 
works (see especially his Theologischer Nachlass. Berlin, 
1784.) and the Fragments which he published, and which 
some attribute to Reimarus. I should recommend also Rein- 
hard’s Versuch tiber den Plan welchen der Stifter der Chr. 
Religion zum besten der Menschheit entwarf. (4th ed. Wit- 
temberg. 1791.) for an account and refutation of all this 
mischief. It is noticed in Ammon’s Vollstiind. Lehrbuch der 
Christ.-Relig. Moral. (Gotting. 1806.) §.85. Déderlein (Inst. 
Theol. Christ. p. 34.) defends the apostles, that is, he proves — 
their wish to tell all as it really happened, from their excellent 
characters, &c. 


P.65. 1.3. That whatever was not intelligible.| Ecker- 
mann’s Theolog. Beitrage, vol. V. Part II. I would refer too 
for similar notions, to Wegscheider, §.9, 10, 11. not. C. on 
§. 51. 


P.65. 1.15. Whether they had the power.] See Tittman, 
p- 205. 


P. 65. 1.27. While in words they allowed that the religion 
mas sent from God.|. This was merely allowed on the ground 
that whatever was right, comes from God. See Ammon’s 
Vollst. Lehrb. der Christlich-Relig. Moral. §. 88. His quota- 
tion at the end is from Cic. Tusc. Quest. I. 26. ‘ Philosophia, 
omnium artium mater, quid est aliud, nisi, ut Plato ait, do- 
num, ut ego, inventum Deorum. See Léffler, Magazin fiir 
Prediger. vol. VII. Part I. p.26. De Wette Religion und 
Theol. (2d ed. Berlin, 1821.) pp. 72. 93. 232. and Wegscheider, 
§. 11. and 12. 7 


Pp. 66. 1.2. Subject what they had written to a critical exa- 
mination.| Nulla alia ratio et via eas (the positive doctrines) 
examinandi datur, quam ut illarum placita cum iis que via 
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naturali rectee rationis de Deo ejusque voluntate ipsi innotue- 
rint, diligenter componat, et ad hanc normam sine omni su- 
perstitione examinet. Wegscheid. §.11. p. 38. §.19. and 
note, p. 66. and following. See Déderlein Diss. de usu et 
abusu rationis hum. in rebus Divinis. Hall. 1759. Weg- 
scheider acts always on this principle, through his works. 
Thus, for example, when speaking of the future state, he says, 
that Christ speaks of it in two ways, (1) that the soul, im- 
mediately after death, will pass to another life; and (2) 
that there will be a resurrection of the body; and that it 
cannot be denied, that this last doctrine is to be found in 
Scripture, (p. 560.) Then he proceeds as usual to decide on 
the truth of these notions, according to the principles of rea- 
son, (p.571.) accepts the first and rejects the last. In the 
same way, writers of his class examine every doctrine above 
reason—and every miracle. In §.199. Wegscheider tells us, 
that the notion to be found in Scripture, of the Messiah’s 
coming to judge the world, must be false; nay, that it op- 
poses some of Christ’s own declarations, which he quotes. ft 
will be curious to mention these as a specimen of the vague and 
inapplicable passages, which these writers perpetually use to 
oppose the plainest and most positive declarations of Scrip- 
ture. The first is Johnii. 18. ‘He that believeth not, ‘is 
condemned already.’ The second, Luke xvi. 22. where La- 
zarus is said on his death to have been carried into Abraham’s 
bosom ; and the third, John xviii. 36. where Christ says, that 
his kingdom is not-of this world. From these passages, 
strange to say, Wegscheider concludes, that there can be no 
future judgment before Christ’s throne; when St. Paul says, 
disertis verbis, (Romans xiv. 10.) ‘ We shall all stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ.” Had the orthodox party used 
the parable of Lazarus to prove any doctrine, they would 
have been overwhelmed with declamation against the absur- 
dity of citing a parable so full of Jewish mythi, in proof of 
any point of doctrine. 


P. 68. 1. 14. Not by grammatical methods.| The remarks of 
Ernesti (Inst. Interp. N. T. I. 1. §.18. and 21.) on this point 
are truly valuable. ‘Omnino lubrica,’ says he, ‘et fallacissi- 
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ma est ratio, sensum verborum e rebus colligendi, cum res 
potius e verbis eorumque sensu, legitima ratione indagato, 
cognosci debeant.’ And again, ‘Qui sensus igitur clare per 
grammaticas leges tribuendus est verbis, non debet rejici 
propter rationes a rebus ductas.’ Against whomsoever these 
observations were first directed, they are peculiarly applica- 
ble to the party who profess most falsely to follow Ernesti. 
They do not indeed, make the Scripture of none effect, by 
mystical or allegorical interpretations; but their system is 
equally destructive. I recommend the Preface of the Melete- 
mata Sacra of Dr. Tittman of Dresden (not the author of the 
Pragmatische Geschichte) to whom I am indebted for some 
very valuable observations. 


P. 70. 1.7. The fruits of this system of interpretation.| Let 
us hear some of them from Wegscheider, who (§.25.) after 
mentioning it as the only true method of interpretation, adds, 
‘If in pursuing it, we are unable to recognize an entire and 
absolute agreement among all the declarations of Seripture ; 
nay, if we rather find different methods of teaching (tpozous 
ma.d¢ias) on certain dogmas, which the writers, not entirely con- 
sistent with themselves, proposed, with the permission of God, 
In order to exercise the minds of their readers; (some of them 
exhibiting notions and opinions, common to the age when 
Christianity was introduced *, and well adapted to it; others, 
a purer system of religion, fit for all men and all times ;) if we 
find besides, much which is difficult, and some things which 
Origen himself did not venture to call watrue, absurd, and im- 
possible, we ought rather to seek and make use of the analogy 
and consent of those parts which, being perspicuous of them- 
‘selves, are really of divine argument, i.e. as far as they agree 
with the true idea of the Deity, and of virtue planted in our 
minds by God, and confirmed by Christ and his apostles, and 
with the genius and disposition of an universal religion, or 
which being in some historical and symbolical manner adapted 
to the capacity of uncultivated minds, shadow out the ideas of 
true religion.” He goes on to say, that as the different senti- 
ments in the Scripture have never been reconciled, we need 


* Wegscheider’s phrase is evo Christiano. 
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not hesitate to separate them, and choose only the purer ones, 
and thus to form a system, which may be called positive, with 
as much justice as the old one, as far, that is to say, as its 
argument approved by its internal divine authority, (that is, 
by the assent of sound reason, illustrated by the light of divine 
truth) is confirmed alse by the undoubted decrees of Scrip< 
ture, as if by an external divine authority. “Thus we con- 
sult both the educated class who accept truth for its own sake, 
and the uneducated who are affected only by it, when recom- 
mended by some external authority. It is to be regretted, 
that it cannot be settled, whether every thing attributed in 
the Gospels to Christ, is rightly referred to him; for some 
things, which openiy contradict one another, easily excite a sus< 
picion that they do not proceed from the same author.’ The 
principal books on the historical method of interpretation, are 
Bretschneider’s Historisch-dogmatische Auslegung des N. T. 
Leips. 1806. Keil’s Lehrbuch der Hermeneutik des N. T. 
Leips. 1810. and the same writer’s Vertheidigung d. Gramma- 
tist. Interp. d. Biicher d. N. T. I need hardly say, that 
it is the abuse of this method to which I object, and to which 
f attribute the evils, in the interpretations of the Rationalizing 
party. 


P..70.1.15. That the full extent of the opinions.| ‘I -ear- 
mestly hope, that I have not misrepresented the opinions of the 
party—but. where men engage in so wide a subject as theo- 
logy, and are bound by no common laws of thought, it would 
of course be vain to attempt giving more than a sketch of 
their tendencies. This remark is the more -called for, because 
so many of them have themselves varied in, and even entirely 
renounced their former opinions. “Thus, for example, I find 
from an article in the Archives du Christianisme * (vol. VII. 


* T should wish to know who is the author of this very able and excel- 
jent article, fora notice of which I am indebted to one of the company of 
Messrs. Treuttel and Wirtz. The author takes almost entirely the same 
view which I have done of the Rationalizing school, and complains with 
great justice, that the old errors which they have revived, should be pre- 
sented as really modern discoveries, the result of a deeper study of anti- 
quity, of the progress of historical knowledge, aided by a sound psychology, 
and by a comparison of the different wants of man, at different epoclis of 
his history. With equal justice, he represents the danger of all this to a stu- 

dent, 
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No. 9, 10, 11. and 12.) that Kaiser has in the Preface (p. 3. and 
4.) to his Biblische Moral (1821.) announced the entire change 
of his opinion on these subjects, and declared, that the word 
of God revealed in the Bible, is now his one and all (eins 
und alles). Ammon again has decidedly changed, as appears 
from several of his later works, and the author of this article 
says, that several of the Rationalists have done the same in 
their Lectures. Among these he names De Wette, once Pro- 
fessor at Berlin, and now at Bale. I never saw any writings 
more offensive than the early ones of De Wette, and was not 
aware of the change. The writer refers to his Christliche 
Sittenlehre, (Berlin, 1812.) I. p. 148—201. II. p. 107. his 
Theodor, (Berl. 1822.) which is the history of a sceptic re< 
stored to belief (according to this writer, that of Mr. De 
Wette himself) and his ‘ Vorlesungen iiber die Sittenlehre,’ 
(Berlin, 1823.) I. 18, 183, 260, 340, 355, 391, 392. II. 184, 
251, 257, 267, 269, 272, 283, 310, 336—339. I have some 
difficulty in speaking of Schleiermacher, who is perhaps one of 
the profoundest thinkers of modern times, and who has im- 
mortalized himself by his translation of Plato. His great work, 
‘Der Christliche Glaube,’ (Berl. 1822.) is so difficult of com- 
prehension, that without devoting even a longer time to it 
than I have yet done, I am perhaps hardly justified in speak- 
ing of the author’s opinions. There are, however, occasional 
expressions, which, I confess, cause very disagreeable feel- 
ings. His earlier work, ‘Reden uber die Religion,’ appears 
to me to savour very strongly of Pantheism ; and his friends 
in Germany are struck with surprise at his having published 
a third edition without alteration, immediately before his 
larger work, which they consider as containing more orthodox 


dent, who can hardly believe, that learned professors would venture to 
bring forward as thie clear result of long discussion, mere conjectures more 
or less ingenious, fantastic combinations, and suppositions as fanciful as they 
are rash, or that they would confidently quote works, which entirely over- 
throw all these theories by anticipation. Unsuspicious of professorial quack- 
ery, the young divine will never dream of the ability or weight of the adver- 
saries whom these writers pass over in silence, or treat with contempt; and 
will not imagine that a theory, which he is led to suppose all candid writers 
adopt, is, f not already abandoned by all, at least rejected by a great number 
of theologians of the first merit. 
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opinions. Yet §. 19. of that larger work, and his commentary 
is most ambiguous, as the writer in the Archives remarks, 
and a critic in the Halle Literature Zeitung for May 1823. 
No. 115—117, imputes Pantheism to him directly. Again, in 
vol. I. 101, and 104, he appears to me to adopt entirely the 
notion of the Rationalists, that it is impossible to show that all 
which is commonly called the immediate operation of God, 
is not, in fact, referable to the ordinary and general working 
of nature. It is, however, mere justice to indicate the pas- 
sages, which lead to a different conclusion; and I cannot 
perhaps choose stronger ones than those adopted by the writer 
before referred to. See therefore, vol. I. p. 93—112. vol. II. 167, 
252—268, 287, and 288. One of the passages to which I al- 
luded above, is as follows (p. 101.) ‘Einzelne Thatsachen, 
leibliche oder geistige, hingen immer mit andern in Raum 
und zeit so zusammen, dass man niemals nachweisen kann, 
dass sie nicht in ihrer einzelheit betrachtet, aus dem allge- 
meinen zusammenwirken entstanden wiren.’ Wegscheider 
(p. 61.) reproaches Schleiermacher for maintaining different 
opinions in different parts of his work. He quotes vol. I. 
p- 11. and §.19. The writer in the Arch. du Christianisme 
speaks in very strong terms of the revulsion just experienced 
in Germany, and the discredit into which the Rationalists 
are beginning to fall; and he gives some very sensible cau- 
tions to those who oppose them, by entreating them to be 
moderate, and not disgust those, who might be inclined to 
join them, by insisting on the necessity of dwelling on a very 
limited number of points of doctrine. But again, there is another 
source of difficulty touched on by the same writer (p. 433). The 
writers on the same side of the question took different views 
of it. ‘Some,’ says the writer, ‘who defended the supernatural 
origin of Christianity, thought they did good to their cause 
by reducing Revelation to the simple authentic promulgation 
of truths accessible to human faculties, while others, who re- 
jected all belief in an immediate intervention of the Deity in 
human affairs, deduced from their rational system, or violently 
incorporated in them, under different forms, those very mys- 
terious doctrines, which the others sought to get rid of, as 
incompatible with sound reason, and as injurious to the credit 
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of the Gospel. Frequently again, the exposition of dogmas 
placed out of the sphere of human intelligence, conducted 
the learned interpreters, who recognized the clear and incon- 
testible declaration of them in Scripture, to entirely opposite 
conclusions. While some thought, that they perceived there 
the trace of the alterations introduced into primitive truth, by 
the first propagators of Christianity, through the introduction 
of their national prejudices and individual ideas into the 
pure and sublime religion of Jesus; others, regarding these 
mysteries as a necessary supplement to the light of reason 
abandoned to its own resources, saw in them the strongest 
proofs of the supernatural origin of the Gospel. Thus, there 
was the singular spectacle of persons using the same argu- 
ments to arrive at conclusions diametrically opposite; a spec- 
tacle well adapted to inspire a salutary distrust of reason, 
and a singular deference for doctrines, submitted perpetually 
to fresh verifications, to the constant examination of men of 
the most different moral and intellectual culture, and to the 
trial of every degree of intelligence, doubt, strength, and 
weakness, which fall to the lot of humanity.’ | 


P. 70. 1.26. The opinions of Christ and his apostles—and not 
eternal truths.| This is the very sum and substance of all the 
statements of the Rationalists. See Tittman’s Pragm. Ges- 
chicht. p. 208. Behn tiber die Lehrart Jesu und Seiner 
Apostel. Leips. 1791. Statidlin. Dogmat. und Dogmengesch. 
p- 146. Henke Magaz. V. 539. N. Magaz. II. 249. Bret- 
schneider Versuch einer Systemat. Entwicklung aller in der 
dogmat. vorkommenden Begriffes. (2d ed.) p.135. Some main- 
tain, that the doctrines of the New Testament were not only 
temporary, but local. See Wegscheider, p.54. note 1. and 
Hifeli’s Nachgel. Schriften, edited by Stolz. vol. II. p. 73. 


P. 71. 1.8. From the Jewish philosophy.| See Wegschei- 
der, §.20 and 120. Bertholdt’s Christologia Judeorum, Pref. 
p-15. Ammon. Opusce. p. 54. Bahrdt. p. 47. not. [F']. 


P.71. 1.14. To be examined according to the principles of 
right reason.| See the note above on p. 66. 
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_ P.72. 1.4. To the truths of natural religion.] See the 
whole of Tittman’s 18th section. Bahrdt. p.31. note [G] says 
of the modern Theologians, ‘Sunt qui omnes sectas pariter 
habeant, Christique doctrinam. solas rationis veritates com- 
plecti statuant. Henke in his ‘ Lineamenta Inst. fid. Christ.’ 
before quoted, maintains, that all revealed religion will by de- 
grees, pass over into Natural religion. See Tieftrunk. 


P.72.1.9. Even the supposition of a divine authority.| See 
Tittman’s Prag. Gesch. p. 216. andjthe two works to which 
he refers, viz. ‘Versuch tiber den. ursprung der Erkenntniss 
der Wahrheit und der Wissenshaften. Berlin, 1787.’ and ‘Aus- 
fuhrung des plans und des zwecks Jesu.’ vol. II. p.355. But 
there is another writer, who held this opinion even more 
strongly if possible. Schmid in a work called, ‘Ueber den 
geist der Sittenlehre Jesu und Seiner Apostel. (Jena, 1790.)’ 
expressly says, that the spirit of the morality of Christ is only 
the pure morality of reason ; that its only ground, is the prin- 
ciple of reason, and that Jesus had no other aim than to intro- 
duce a religion and morality of the heart and spirit, instead of 
the Jewish religion, and to erect a moral church; that every 
thing else which he taught was not real, but merely as an 
outward form and clothing, and a means for the first introduc- 
tion of his doctrine. This is the account at least given of his 
work in Staudlin’s Geschichte der Christl. Moral. p. 789. 
Schmid’s work I cannot procure. 


Po S.108: Whether a revelation were possible, &c.| I must 
here refer again to Tittman’s 18th section generally. Bahrdt 
(p. 16. note T.) says openly of his own party, the Rationalists, 
-Dicunt, fieri quidem posse ut Deus veritates communicet, 
-sed ex eo non sequi ut immediate id possit, nam vod immediati 
et supernaturalis nullam esse homini notionem, ergo etiam 
certo dici non posse, utrum fieri possit an non. Deinde myste- 
riorum revelationem ideo repugnantem putant, quia mysteria 
sunt mere formule, que ut formule quidem (per sonos a 
Deo Biatstos) sed non ut objecta cogitationum communicari 
possunt.’ Again in the next note, he says, that divine wisdom 
‘could not use any means which have not sure and certain 
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marks of distinction from fraudulent or fanatical opinions ; 
but immediate revelations have not such distinctions ; there- 
fore no immediate revelation can come from God. See again, 
Reimarus ‘ Unméglichkeit ein. offenbar. die alle Menschen— 
- glauben kénnen.’ in Lessing’s Beitrige aus der Wolfenb. Bib- 
lioth. Part IV. Henke’s Lineamenta Inst. fid. Christ. (2d ed. 
1795.) p- 37, and N. Mag. vol. I. Part III. Herder (vom 
Geiste des Christenthums, p. 311.) says, that all ages have re- 
velations, and that the setting a truth in a clearer light, is a 
revelation. Daub again, (in his Theologumena, Heidelb. 1806. 
p- 327.) asserts the constant instruction of mankind from God. 
I have given these two quotations from Herder and Danb, 
from Wegscheider, for I cannot procure the works: but I con- 
fess I have some doubts whether they represent the opinions 
of these writers very fairly. See, however, Loffler Magaz. 
fiir Prediger, vol. VII. Part I. and his Kleine Schriften, vol. II. 
p-19. De Wette’s Dogmatik der Evang. Luth. Kirche (2d ed. 
Berlin, 1821.) §.24. The gist of many of the arguments of the 
party, is the impossibility of any proof of the revelation. No 
supernatural events (as the orthodox call them) can prove it 
according to these writers ; because no events. can be proved 
to be supernatural. This is asserted even by Schkleiermacher 
in the extract given above. And Wegscheider says, that as the 
improved state of knowledge has explained many things from 
natural causes formerly supposed supernatural, the fair con- 
clusion is, that all may finally be so explained. And he quotes 
a very strong declaration to the same purpose, from a writer 
from whom I should have expected better things, Planck, 
Ueber die Haltbarkeit des historischen beweises fiir d. Gétt- 
lichkeit des Christenthums (Gotteng. 1821.) p.7.. See Ammon. 
Summ. Theol. p.35, and ‘Von dem Usprunge und der beschaf- 
fenheit einer unmittelbar géttlich. Offenbarung,’ 1797. Staiid- 
lin’s Dogmatik und Dogmen-geschichte, Part I. p.131. Per- 
haps one of the most elaborate remarks on the subject, is that 
in Wegscheider, p. 39. note [B] on chap. i. §. 11. of the Pro- 
legomena. 


P. 74. 1.15. That such a communication mas necessary.] See 
Bahrdt, p.17. Tittman, p. 217. These citations are how. 
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ever almost unnecessary. The opinion will be found in the 
works of all orthodox writers. On the other side, see Téllner 
Beweis, dass Gott. die Menschen durch Seine offenbarung in 
der Natur zur Seligheit fiihre, ch. i. p.37. (1766.) and Eber- 
hard’s great work, the Neue Apologie des Sokrates. (3d ed. at 
Berlin in 2 vol. 17 88.)—as to what is said afterwards on arbi- 
trary decrees, see Ernesti Vindicize Arb. Divin. 


P.'76.1.17. Many steps.] The two principal works are 
Lessing’s Erziehung des Menschengeschlecht’s and Rosenmiil- 
ler Ueber die Stufenfolge der Gottlichen Offenbarungen, 1789. 
See Tittman, p. 220. 


P. 77. 1.16. All that is good and true comes Jrom God.] See 
Eckermann’s Theologische Beitrige, vol. II. p- 2. Tittman, 
p- 225. 


P. 78. 1.8. When the prophecies of the Old Testament.] Am- 
mon. (Summa Theol. §. 13.) says, that leaving to philosophers 
to decide, whether the gift of prophecy be possible or not, it is 
quite clear, that Christ himself directly renounces the power 
(Matt. xxiv. 36. Acts i. 7.) and that therefore there are no 
prophecies of his in the New Testament *, that prophecies 
are recorded in the Bible, as uttered by men of doubtful cha- 
racter t, as in Numb. xxii. 5. 1 Kings xxii. 22. 2Chron. xviii. 13. 
that many are obscure, and never were fulfilled {, that others 
seem to have been made after the event §, that all are reck- 


* He seems in the note to except Matt. xii. 40. xvii. 22. xx. 19. Luke 

xiii. 30. But surely one is sufficient to overturn his argument. 

+ Wegscheider, (p. 178.) adds Numb. xxii. 5. 1Sam.xv. 32. Jonahi. 3. 
iv.1. John xi. 51. The persons here mentioned, are reckoned unworthy of 
God’s assistance, as if we were to judge what means God ought to pursue, 
or what agents it is proper for him to employ. 

+ Wegscheider refers to Isai. xxix. 34. Ixiii. 55. Dan. ii. 7. Hos. ix. 3. 
xi. 5. Ezek.xl, and following. Lukei. 32, 33. Actsii. 30. Matt. xxvi. 32. 
comp. Acts i. 4, and other places. é 

§ Wegscheider repeats this charge very offensively, and cites Gen. xxv. 
23.. xxvii. 27. xxix. 39. xl. 49. Numb. xxiv. 17. Deut. xxxiii, He too (as 
indeed does also Ammon) says there are others altered from their real 


meaning, and explained differently, so as to apply to some event which a . 
. place 
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oned obscure and imperfect, by the apostles themselves. As 
these accusations apply, he says, to almost all the prophecies 
of the Old and New Testaments, it must be confessed, that the 
argument from prophecies needs whatever excuse it can find, 
both in the delirium of the prophets who were transported out 
of their senses (John xi. 31. 2 Pet. i. 21.), the double sense in 
which they are quoted in the New Testament. (Matt. ii. 23. 
Rom. x. 18.), and the remarkable variety of interpretation. 
Ammon and Wegscheider further say, that Jesus in Matt. 
xi. 11. Luke vii. 28. spoke in terms of contempt of the He- 
brew prophets, which is quite untrue. Wegscheider adds, 
that prophecies would favour fatalism; that there are no pro- 
phecies properly so called, or sufficiently clear in either Tes- 
tament; and that that of Christ as to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem is not announced with sufficient clearness; that Jesus 
followed the style of interpretation found in the Talmudic and 
Rabbinical writing, and transferred many things in the Old 
Testament, referring really to future changes in the state of 
the Jews, to himself, as they seemed to apply, and he might 
thus use their ideas of a Messiah, to further his own notions 
of founding the Messiah’s spiritual kingdom. Eichhorn in 
his book, called Die Hebraischen Propheten (in 3 vols. 8vo. 
Gottingen, 1816—1819.) has attempted to show, that the 
prophecies in the books of the Old Testament, generally 
merely give a poetical dress to affairs carried on in the pro- 
phet or the poet’s life-time. They who are curious to see more 
on this subject, may refer to Eckermann’s Theol. Beitrige, 
vol. J. and II*. and toa paper by Zeigler in Henke’s Mag. I. 1. 


place, as Dan. ix. 34. Ps.xvi. comp. Acts ii, 29. Ps. xxii. 17. comp. 
John xix. 23. Isai. liii, Matt. xii. 40, 

* Eckermann fairly says, that he cannot find a single prophecy in the Old 
Testament, which clearly refers to Christ; and that every one commonly 
referred to the Messiah is of doubtful interpretation! Doderlein (Instit. 
Theol. Christ. II. p. 231. tells us, that many recent Theologians have coin- 
' cided in this opinion, and he quotes Ammon’s Entwurf einen Christologie 
A. T. (Erlangen, 1794), Konynenburg. Untersuch. uber die Weissag. 1795.) 
Bauer’s Theologie des A, T. (Leips. 1796.) p. 366, and others. Ad Bahrdt’s 
System. Theol. Luth. p.48. note G. Doderlein is himself inclined to reject 
a great many of the prophecies, but does not go these lengths. His whole 
section (§. 228. p. 215—228.) is worth reading. 
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and also to the same work, I. p. 561. to Gesenius Commentar 
uber den Jesaia I. 828. to Ammon’s Bibl. Theol. II. 1—240. 
to his Ausfihrl. Unterr. p. 140. to Scherer’s Ausf. Erklarung 
der Sammtl. Weissag. der N. T. Leipsic, 1803. In speaking 
of Christ’s prophecy of his own resurrection, Paulus devotes 
seven pages of his commentary to prove that Christ never 
meant any such prophecy (vol. II. p. 564—571.) His first 
proof is, that the apostles did not understand it so, as is Clear 
from the women’s seeking to embalm him, and the apostles. 
themselves not believing the story of his resurrection at first. 
Then he argues (from Matt. xxvi. 29. Mark xiv. 25. Luke 
xxi. 18.) that Christ had no notion of returning shortly—and 
that he would not have thought it necessary to cheer his dis- 
ciples as he did before his death, if he could have prophesied 
that in three days he should join them again. All the pro- 
mises of meeting again with the apostles, Paulus refers merely 
to meeting in a future life. Wegscheider adds, that Christ, 
though he reproaches his disciples with their want of faith, 
does not allude to any distrust of a prophecy of his; and that 
the phrase three days is often used of what will soon happen, 
as in Cic. Epist. ad Qu. fratr. I. 4. See also Paulus Meletem. 
ad Hist. de Res. Mortuorum. Jena, 1796. Herder’s Erloser 
der Menschen (Riga, 1794.) p.76. Eichhorn’s Allgem. Biblioth. 
vol. VII. Part VI. (1797.) p.1039. It is painful to find such 
passages as the following in the works of Schleiermacher, 
‘Es kann niemals befriedigend nachgewiesen werden, dass 
jene Propheten Christus, so wie er wirklich gewesen, und 
das Christenthum, so wie es sich wirklich entwickelt hat, vor- 
hergesagt haben, und somit verschwindet in diesen hinsicht 
der bestimmte Unterschied zwischen Weissagung und unbes- 
stimmter Ahnung. Bahrdt (ubi supra) tells us, that the pro- 
phets were good and wise men, who opposed the superstitious 
notions of the ages in which they lived, and defended the doc; 
trine of nature, afterwards renewed by Christ, against supersti- 
tion. Bauer (in his ed. of Glass. Phil. Sacr. vol. II. §. 2. 
Part I. §. 3. p. 259.) says, that all interpreters err by introduc- 
ing Christian doctrines into the prophetical and poetical parts 
of the Old Testament, and afterwards (p.401, sq. §. 95 and 96.) 
expressly states, that the prophets only were inspired accord- 
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ing to the notion that all sudden movements of the mind come 
from God, and that the words attributed to him, are only to be 
reckoned as the thoughts arising spontaneously in the pro- 
phet’s mind. 


P.78. 1.15. Arbitrary conclusions.] Tittman says (p. 228.) 
Die exegeten schienen, wenn sie auch nicht interesse dabey 
hatten, in den Weissagungen des A. T. keine Weissagungen 
zu finden, doch so viel nur erinnern zu miissen, dass man nicht 
ohne gefahr willkikrlicher Schlisse aus jenen Weissagungen 
eine folge ziehen kénne, welche nur dann néthigend seyn 
wiirde, wenn man dabey eine unmittelbare gottliche einwir- 
kung nothwendig annehmen miisste. So Bahrdt Syst. Theol. 
Luth. Orth. p.145. note [O.] ‘At omnem a Veteri Test. 
Christi et filii Dei mentionem alienam esse, ipsique per inter- 
pretationes arbitrarias modo illatam esse, viri hodie doctissimi 
censent.’ 


P. 78. 1.22. The whole body of prophets as impostors. | 
There is a book by Scherer, already quoted, called Ausfihr- 
liche Erklirungen der sammtliche Messianische Weissagungen, 
published at Leipsic in 1803, of which an account and high 
encomium. is given in the Allgem. Teutsch. Bibl. vol. LXIX. 
p-228. where this is asserted directly, and in the strongest 
terms, and it is added, that faith in these deceivers is the 
cause of there being no real faith in the world. But there is 
a book called Moses and Jesus, by Buchholz, published at 
Berlin in 1803, in which Moses especially is abused, and 
accused first of deceit, and then of terrorism. 


P. 78. 1.23. With respect to the miracles.] I adopt the 
17th section of Ammon’s Summa .Theol. as the ground-work 
of what I have to say on this topic. ‘There were afterwards 
theologians, who in opposition to this opinion, (that is, the im-- 
portance of miracles as an argument) said, that God ruled the 
world, which he had made, by a true and very great miracle, 
with an unchangeable will, and that therefore, on account of 
his very great wisdom* the irrevocable laws of nature could 


* I must desire pardon if I translate inaccurately, but the fact is, that 
Aftamon, Wegscheider, and some others of the same school, are so loose and 
careless 
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not change.’ Ammon here refers to his own Theologische Ab- 
handlungen, Part II. p. 157. Gottingen, 1799. Aufhellungen 
neuerer Gottesgelehr. I. p.540. Eckermann’s Handbuch, I. 439. 
I would add Déderlein (Inst. Theol. Christ.) §. 9, 10. par- 
ticularly p. 27. ‘Then came the philosophers, who denied 
that a supernatural event could be known by any man, by 
experience, and plainly taught, that the eternal moral order of 
things could not be disturbed by such a notion, without supers 


careless in their Latin.compositions, nay, frequently, so ungrammatical, that 
it is not always easy to do more than get at their general meaning. How 
ardently is it to be desired, that the character of divine and philologer was 
not so often separated as it is, in Germany, but that men would remember, 
that they who can best interpret other books, can best interpret Scripture 
also, that they would study Ernesti’s works, and tread in his steps. I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying, that Schleiermacher is almost the only divine 
in Germany, who is likewise a great scholar. Paulus and the rest of the 
party are learned men, if learning consists in reading, and in the congestion 
of materials, but they are not scholars; not critics, not able to apply what 
they have collected, nor to choose what ought to be collected. It is a proud 
boast of the English church, that a very large portion of the great scholars 
of England, have been divines, and that most of her great divines have been 
great scholars too. And to this circumstance must be imputed the souwnd- 
ness of interpretation, for which English divinity is honourably remark- 
able. Need I cite the names of Pearson, and Stillingfleet, and Bentley, 
and Lowth, and Toup, in past times, or observe, that except Porson, every 
scholar of recent times, worthy of the name, was, or is, in holy orders? 
Would to God there were more of them, and that some portion of that 
English energy and talent in other walks of life, which is now directed to 
what is tangible in every sense, to what holds out the hope of immediate 
reward, were again as in former days, devoted to studies and acquirements, 
which must indeed often be their own reward to the possessor, but which 
have formed the minds of some of the greatest ornaments and blessings to 
mankind. Would to God, the healthful and wholesome studies of classical 
literature were generally cultivated again in England, as they are in Ger- 
many—our universities indeed do all they can for this excellent purpose, 
and are daily holding out stronger excitements to this class of studies, but 
they are not backed by the voice of the country. Nay, the tone of things 
is entirely in opposition to them. To science alone, is the great mass of. 
the nation devoted; as holding out the readiest means of increasing our 
riches, and luxuries, and conveniencies, and as offering the most certain 
rewards to its votaries.. Whether it does more than this, whether, at least, 
when exclusively pursued, it has any tendency really to enlarge the mind, and 
to render it more capable of intellectual and moral truth, is a very different 
question. lf Le Maistre’s reproach against England be true, that its legis- 
lature; and its brightest geniuses, have not an object or care beyond the 
temporal comfort of theircountrymen, heavy indeed is their responsibility, 
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stition. Historical and critical writers, showed that there was 
not evidence for the greater part of miracles, and that facts 
contrary to nature were not mentioned in Scripture (Matt. 
xvi. 1.).’ Here he refers to his own Theolog. Bibl. II. p. 342.) 
(2d ed.). ‘Interpreters proved that faith was not nourished, but 
rather damped by miracles (Matt.xvi. 23. John vi. 2. 30. xi. 46.) 
for the truth of the doctrine is superior to the authority of the 
miracle, and that is to be shown by internal arguments, and 
proved, before we can safely judge of the miracle. We there- 
fore think, that the Biblical doctrine, as to miracles, viz. that 
they were events to excite wonder, is the right one, and look on 
them, after Christ, (John xiv. 11.) not as primary arguments, 
but subsidiary means of knowing the truth. For experience 
shows, that the faith of novices is easily built upon the miracles 
of Scripture, which bespeak a particular providence.’ That 
our Saviour attributed little to the evidence of miracles is at- 
tempted to be shown by Nitzschin a thesis, ‘Quantum Christus 
tribuerit miraculis.’ Wittemberg, 1726, by Eckerman Theol. 
Beitr. V. 2. and by Paulus in the N. Theol. Journal, IX. 342. 
Wegscheider tells us (with many others whom I have quoted 
above on the words ‘ whether a revelation be possible’) that we 
have no means for knowing what are real miracles—that all 
barbarous people fill their history with prodigies (see Anton: 
Comparatio Librorum SS. Vet. Feed. et Scrip. profan. Gree. 
Latinorumque eum in finem instituta, ut similitudo que inter 
‘utrosque deprehenditur, clarius appareat. Gorl. 1816—21. 
Part FV. Kaiser Bibl. Theol. I. 189. Herder Christl. Schrift. 
II. 96. and especially Bauer’s edition of Glass. Philol. Sacer. 
vol. If. Part II. p. 261.)—that in some cases the historians mix 
facts and reasonings (see Gurlitt Oratio de usu librorum SS.. 
ad humanitatem &c. excolendam. Hamb. 1803. Krummacher 
‘Ueber den Geist und dié form der Evang. Geschichte. Leips. 
1805. p. 81. Briefe uber d. Rationalismus p. 338, 343, 355.)— 
that they follow traditions (as for instance, those of the crea 
tion, the nativity of Christ, and some circumstances of his 
death) and relate mythi—or again, relate events not at all 
contrary to the common course of nature (Exod.xv. 25. See 
Michaelis Orient. Bibl. vol. V. p.61. Exod. xiii. 21. comp. 
Curt. Ruf. V. 2. De Wette Kritik der Israel. Geschichte, 
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I. 206. Exod. xvi. Judg. xv. 15. comp. Joseph. Ant. V. 10. 
Matt-ix. 18—26. Luke viii. 27—35. Mark viii. 22. Johni. 50. 
ix. 6,7. Briefe iiber den Rationalismus, p.215.). Again, the 
writers confess, that the truth of the doctrine does not depend 
on the miracle (Deut. xvii. 1. Matt: xii. 27. Luke ix. 49. 
Gal.i. 8. et al.) but must be proved before we can judge of the 
miracle ; and it is clear, that these wonders (as those of curing 
the sick) which even Jesus confesses could be worked by his 
countrymen (Luke xi. 19. John xiv. 12.) had no effect on the 
people, but rather increased their disbelief (Matt. xvi. 1. xxi. 
23. et al.) from which even the apostles were not free (Luke 
xxiv..21); and it cannot be thought they could produce any 
stronger effects in after ages, than on the spectators. Christ 
himself also entirely rejected all faith which depended on mi- 
racles (Matt. xii. 39. et al.) And such a belief is extremely un- 
favourable to virtue, and breaks the sanctity of the moral law 
(see Kant Religion innerhalb d. granz. d. bl. Verniinft p. 116.) 
Hence, like Ammon, Wegscheider adopts what he calls thé 
Biblical notion, and considers miracles as striking events to 
catch attention; which, as we cannot now doubt, however a bars 
barous age might, proceed from the established order of things. 
Their practical use was for the novices and the ignorant, to 
induce them to learn the truth, and they were not intended as 
arguments. Indeed, Schleiermacher himself (I. §.20. p. 116.) 
on this last point seems to agree with Wegscheider. ‘ Die 
wunder im engern sinne d. h. Erscheinungen im Gebiet der 
Natur, welche aber nicht auf natiirliche Weise sollen bewirkt 
werden seyn, kénnen an und fir sich gar keinen beweis lie- 
fern.’ So Bretschneider Handbuch der Dogmat.I.187. See 
Herder Christ]. Schrift: II. 259. Niemeyer Briefe an Christl. 
Religionslehrer I. 208. Greiling Das Leben Jesu von Naza- 
reth. p. 157. De miraculis Enchiridion a Philosopho Theologis 
exhibitum. Zwickau, 1805. Ammon. Noy. Opusc. p. 173. 

To show that the miracles can be explained as mere natu- 
ral events, there is a book by Eck, called Versuch die Wun- 
dergeschischten des N. T. natiirlich zu erklaren (Berlin, 1795.) 
See also Paulus’s IVth vol. and Bretschneider’s Syst. Ent- 
wicklung der Dogmat. begriff. p. 246. Bauer's Hebr. Mytholo- 


gie des A. und N. Test. and Kaiser Bibl. Theol. I. 195. 
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I. G. Rosenmiiller in his Beweis der Wahrheit der Christl. 
Religion, p. 35. says, that miracles have lost all their foree as 
proofs: and Thies the translator of the New Testament says, 
that neither the conversion of St. Paul, nor the ascension of 
Christ, will now make converts, for as the sphere of nature 
enlarges, miracles vanish. On the conversion of St. Paul, see 
Bretschneider Handbuch der Dogmat. I. 191. Wegscheider 
(p- 175.) says, that the story is so told, that we can make no- 
thing of it; and that we must remember, that St. Paul was 
much inclined to visions and ecstasies. And as to the ascen- 
sion of Christ, Wegscheider has written expressly to prove it 
a mythus, in the Allgem. Lit. Zeit. 1812. N.53. See also 
Kaiser Bibl.’ Theol. I. p. 260. Wegseheider, (p. 365.) says, 
that though Christ seemed to the standers-by to expire, yet, 
after a few hours, being given up to the sedulous’ecare of his 
friends, he returned to life on the third day. See De Wette 
Bibl. Dogmat. 258. One person called Brennecke, has written 
a book to show, that Christ lived twenty-seven years on earth 
after his ascension. This book, which went through two edi- 
tions at Luneburg in 1819, is mentioned both by Hoheneg- 
ger and Wegscheider; but I have not seen it, and cannot 
imagine the line of argument pursued. Wegscheider says it 
is entirely exegetical but contemptible. A list of the writers 
against it is given in Bretschn. Handb. d. Dogmat. II. p. 212. 
and there is a treatise by Weber called, Gift und Gegeneift 
(Hall. 1820.) | 


P.78. 1.25. To be that mythology.| A splendid specimen 
of what can be said on this point, may be found in a little 
book, called ‘ Vindiciz Sacr. N. T. Scripturarum, oppugnata- 
rum ab tis, quibus Mythi et Prodigia offensioni sunt,’ pub- 
lished at Helmstadt last year, avowedly by a Lutheran; and 
from internal evidence, by a minister of that persuasion 
(p-15.) Its professed object is to vindicate Scripture from the 
suspicions of those who are offended at miracles; and the 
method pursued is the arguing, that every religion must have 
a mythology, and that the history of Christ and the miracles, 
are the mythology by which the salutary moral truths of 
Christianity are recommended to those who would not have 
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received them without this dress. The author begins with 
the usual positions, that we must judge of ancient writers 
according to the spirit of their age, as they must lend them- 
selves to the barbarous notions of the times in which they 
lived; that every religion must have attractions, and that in 
Scripture, the strange things we find are put in for that pur- 
pose; that although we had better leave things as they are 
for the vulgar, who must have something external to rely on, 
yet divines should examine and find out the truth; that we 
see-in every religion many mythi, of the generations, incarna< 
tions, and apparitions of the gods*—and that they who call 
Mahomet an impostor, and Zoroaster mad, who laugh at the 
story of Buddha’s generation from a virgin, who conceived 
him by a rainbow, or at Mahomet’s discourses with Gabriel, &c. 
should not be angry if people examine the stories of Enoch, 

Moses, Samson, &c. or put the greatest part of what is related 
of Jesus and the apostles into the class of fables; that the real 
religion of Christ is rational; but that when he found that 
men could not be driven from their vices otherwise, he began 
to assume a supernatural authority, and play the part of a 
prophet—and afterwards took up that of the Messiah, because. 
some of his admirers thought he must be the person. In 
chap. xvii. he enquires whether these last doctrines are really 
true, and whether Jesus had persuaded himself that he was 
endowed with supernatural powers; or only took up the 
character from prudential reasons! Strange to tell. (after what 


* The history of the creation is a mythus; and very like the mythi of 
other ancient nations, says Wegscheider (p. 283.) but whether it is a philo- 
sophical or historical mythus, authors doubt. See Eichhorn Urgeschichte. 
(by Gabler) Nurnberg, 1790—1795. Bauer’s Theol. d. A.T. p.1388. Pott. 
Moses und David Keine Geologen. Berlin, 5709. De Wette Kritik d. 
Israel. Geschichte (1807.) p.27. Gesenius in Ersch et Gruber’s Allgem. 
Encyklop. Article Agam. I. p. 358. The mode of creation, history of Para- 
dise, and of God teaching Adam and Eve, are mythi; and it is as absurd to 
enquire into the site of Paradise, as that of the garden of the Hesperides. 
See Wegsch. p. 292, and 294. On the improbability of mankind springing 
from one pair, see Ballenstedt’s Urwelt, Part III. p.41. Ammon’s Bibl. 
Theol. I. p.282. Meiners’s Untersuchungen uber die Verschiedenheit der 
Menschennaturen. (Tiibingen, 1811.) - Appearances of angels are mythi. 
Eckermann Comp. Theol. Christ. 87. Staudlin Dogmat. und Dogmen- 
gesch. p. 230. Ammon Summ. Theol. p.138. See also Schleierm. Christi. 
Glaub. I. §.54. The Fall, the Tree of Knowledge, the Serpent, &c. show | 
amythus, Wegsch. p.350. 
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he had said before) he decides that it was most probable Jesus 
had deceived himself, and was really persuaded himself, that 
he did possess supernatural powers ; and that he was thus an 
enthusiast in the best sense. He then tells us (chap. xxvi.) that 
the Christians were obliged to elevate their founder’s condi- 
tion, by wonderful stories, and proceeds to examine them. 
_ The first mythus is that concerning John the Baptist, who, he 
tells us, certainly existed. But he disbelieves all that Luke tells 
us, that John was related to Christ, or of the same age. Itis 
most likely, he says, that John was older, but that, as it was 
not known who were his relations, or how old he was, but 
simply that there was such a person, there was an opportunity 
for this mythus; and then he considers the different mythi 
of Christ’s birth *, the advent of the magi, the baptism, temp- 
tation, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ +. On the 


* This is constantly referred to the fancies of a barbarous age and people, 
and many instances are given by those writers on the side of similar stories 
in other nations. The £gyptian notions of Apis—the Hindoo of Buddha— 
the incarnation of Vishnu. See Wegsch. p.273. Schmidt. Bibliothek fiir 
Kritik und Exeg. d. N. T. vol. I. PartI, and Il. Henke’s Mag. V. p. 146. 
N. Mag. III. 365. V. 91. Staudlin Dogmatik und Dogmengesch. p. 295. 
Greiling, Das Leben Jesu v. Nazareth, p, 24. 

+ It may be said, that I ought not to appeal to such an ignorant, vulgar, 
and rash writer, as the author of this tract ; but though he is more violent and 
more hardy than others, I can see no difference in the principles of many 
of the writers of this school and his. I would refer to Bauer’s long disserta- 
tion on the mythi in the Old Testament, at the end of his and Dathe’s edition 
of Glass’s Philologia Sacra, a book in every one’s hands, where he gets rid of 
all that is important in the Old Testament, either in history, or prophecy—to 
Wegscheider’s 42d section, where every thing of a supernatural kind is put 
on one side, by the same means—to Gabler’s edition of Eichhorn’s Urges- 
chichte (1791.) IT. p.481.—to Meyer’s Hermeneutica Sacra, Vet. Test. (Lu- 

‘bee. 1800.) IT. §.215. and a variety of other works. But without appealing 
to general declarations, they who'run through any of these works, Wegschei- 
der’s for example, will see that this is the practical principle on which all is 
explained, that the miraculous birth of Christ (p. 372.) is treated by these 

writers, as the fancy of a later age; that the descent into hell (for which 
they refer to the spurious gospel of Nicodemus) is considered as a mytbus, 
derived from the notion, that Christ is the Saviour of all, and therefore of the 
dead (see De Wette’s Bibl. Dogm, 258. Bertholdt. Christol. Jud. §. 34.), 
and so of every doctrine relating to Christ’s person. See Wegscheider 
especially, pp. 387—393. Perhaps I could hardly appeal to a stronger pas- 
sage than one in Bertholdt’s Kritisch. Journ. der neuest. Theol. Litt. vol. V. 
Part IIT. where the wiiter says, that Christian mythology must be explained 
from its analogy with all the politics and religions of antiquity; that pro- 
fane 
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resurrection of Christ, the writer says, that though there are 
doubts and difficulties, and though the apostles constantly 
assert its truth, the probable story is, that the followers of 
Jesus enraged at his death, gave it out, that being taken from 
the power of the wicked, he lived with God, and enjoyed the 
reward of his virtue—and they represented this life of their 
Master to themselves and others, in the most glowing colours, 
and so by degrees, said that he was still living, raised from 
the dead, and rewarded—that then all the facts were told and 
believed, and that it was not easy to contradict them, or exa- 
mine their story (p. 127.). Now Paulus tells us fairly, in his 
Commentary (III. p. 810.) that Christ did not really die, but 
suffered a fainting fit. It appears from Déderlein, (Inst. Theol. 
Christ. IT. p. 277. §.241.) who strongly defends the truth of 
the doctrine, that Bahrdt, (I suppose in his Ausfiihrung des 
plans und Zwecks Jesu, a book I cannot procure,) supposes, 
that Christ really retreated after his supposed death, to some 
place, known only to his disciples. Semler (Beantwortung d. 
fragmente eines ungénannten, 2d ed. Hall. 1780.) in answer to 
Reimarus, who in Lessing’s Beitrage aus den Schiatzen der 
Wolfenb. Bibl., in the fifth of the celebrated fragments, (Wol- 
fenb. 1777.) had denied the truth of the resurrection, says, 
that it is a poetic mythus to be received in some moral or alle- 
gorical sense. See Eberhard’s remarks on this, in his Geist 
des Urchristenthums, III. (Halle, 1808.) p. 122. Kaiser 
(Bibl. Theol. I. 253.) has, according to Wegscheider, a dif- 
ferent theory, that it is an historico-poetical mythus, made up 
‘e rebus in facto positis, que pro visionibus et revelationibus 
habitee fuerunt.’ I do not fully understand this expression, or 
at least, I do not see how it can apply to the resurrection. 
It is not easy to tell Wegscheider’s own opinion. In p. 391. 
he seems to support the common sense of the question, that if 
the apostles had not seen Christ really restored from the dead, 


-fane and sacred mythology are as like each other, as two eggs; (I ought to 
say, that my extract was made some time ago, and that I cannot now verify 
it; the phrase is so vulgar, and the assertion so indecent, that I hope I may 
have erred); that Christ must be put in the category of Hercules, the 
Dioscuri, Romulus-and Alexander, and that we can thus get rid of many diffi- 
culties in the New Testament, and of whatever is ofensivein the life of Jesus. 
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they would not have believed it as firmly as we see they did ; 
but in p. 390. he tells us, that the whole hinge of the business 
turns on separating the facts, and the method in which the 
witnesses judged of those facts, and that if this be done, al- 
though the miraculous part of the history vanishes, Christ’s. 
return to life is not taken away, but when stripped of its 
mythic dress, still may be piously received as a signal proof 
that Providence protected Christianity. He then argues, that 
the truth of the religion does not depend on this fact; nay, 
that it cannot depend on any fact known only to a few people, 
and by them clothed with the appearance of a miracle, but 
on the agreement of its principles with right reason; and 
that moreover Christ himself afterwards did not build his 
doctrine on it. There is a passage in Schréckh which states all 
these proceedings so well, that I cannot but extract it. It is in 
vol. VII. p. 630. ‘ Inspiration,’ says he, ‘ was given up—inter- 
polations in Scripture were believed to exist. In the oldest, 
and partly in more recent history, instead of historical facts, 
these writers saw only allegories, mythi, philosophical princi- 
ples, and national history. Where appearances of God, and 
the angels, or their immediate agency are related, nothing 
was seen but Jewish images or dreams., Eyery thing miracu- 
lous was explained from natural causes, even the miracles of 
Jesus. Instead of prophecies fulfilled, all which established 
any connection between the Old and New Testament, was 
said to be mere accommodation. The Old was degraded in 
comparison with the New, and all the doctrines of the New 
were not. reckoned of equal value. The explanation of all 
biblical books was pursued on new principles. The Song of 
Solomon was not mystical. The Revelations contained no 
prophecy of the fortunes of the church.’ 


P.79. 1.4. Magnetism.] This is the amiable fancy of 
Jacobi in his Geschichte Jesu fiir denkende und Gemuth- 
volle Lesern. published at Gotha in 1816.; and of Richter in 
his Christenthum und die dltesten Religion des Orients. At 
least, Hohenegger gives extracts from their works to this 
effect ; the works themselves I cannot procure. " 
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P.79. 1.20. I dare not justify.] What could not be permitted 
in the pulpit, is necessary here. But I think that much cannot 
be required; and selection is not needed, for the same dis- 
gusting matter offers itself at every page. Paulus (Kom-. 
mentar II. p. 658.) gives a dissertation on the miracle of the 
tribute-money and the fish. ‘ What sort of a miracle is it,’ 
says Paulus, ‘which is commonly found here? I will not say 
a miracle of about 16 or 20 groschen (2s. 6d.), for the great- 
ness of the value does not make the greatness of the miracle.— 
But it may be observed (I.) That as (1) Jesus received in 
general support from many persons, (Judas kept the stock, 
John xii. 6.) in the same way as the Rabbis frequently lived 
from such donations; as (2) so many pious women provided 
for the wants of Jesus; as (3) finally the claim did not occur 
at any remote place, but at Capernaum, where Christ had 
friends, a miracle for about a dollar would certainly have 
been superfluous. But (II.) it would not only have been su- 
perfluous and paltry,—it would have taught this principle, 
that Peter, even when he could have remedied his necessities 
easily in other ways, might and ought to reckon on a mira- 
culous interference of the Deity, a notion which would en- 
tirely contradict the fundamental principle of Jesus on the 
interference of the Deity. Matt.iv. 7. If then we cannot 
think of a miracle here without ascribing a very improper 
maxim to Jesus, the bare philological possibility of so trans- 
lating the words as to bring in a miracle, cannot be deemed 
sufficient authority for the reception of a sense, through which 
the reproach of a maxim, theologically and morally improper, 
and reprobated by himself in other places, must fall on the 
character of Jesus. And much more must not such a translation 
be allowed, when it is not to be considered as the only possible 
one. We should never accept a miraculous sense, if it is only 
the possible, not the necessary one. A miraculous explanation 
of an effect (I will say its explanation in any other than a 
natural way) always presupposes a proof that an explanation, 
not miraculous, is entirely impossible.’ There is a great deal 
more of this, after which Paulus considers the narration, and 
shows that there is nothing of a miraculous appearance in it ; 
for that if there had been a miracle, ‘the fiery Peter would 
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not have been cold-blooded at such a miracle,’ but would have 
expressed himself as in Luke v. 8.; that in the whole aim and 
tone of the narration there is no appearance of any wondering ; 
that Christ only meant to give a moral lesson, viz. by that we 
are not, if we can avoid it, by trifling sacrifices, to give offence 
to our brethren; that he probably reasoned’ thus with Peter ; 
‘ Though there is no real occasion for-us to pay the tribute, yet 
as we may be reckoned as enemies of the temple, and not at- 
tended to when we wish to teach what is good, why should 
not you who are-a fisherman, (especially at a place where Peter 
had been engaged in-a fishery for two years) and can easily do it, 
go and get enough to-pay the demand?: Go then tothe sea, cast 
your hook, and take up — pwrov tyOvy, the first and best fish. 
Peter was not to stay longer:at his work this time than to gain 
the required money; zpwros. often refers not to number but 
to time, (as in various passages alleged, Asch. Soc. III. 7. 
Odyss. IV. 434.) and iyéuv may undoubtedly be taken.as a col- 
lective. Peter must either have caught so many fish, as would be 
reckoned worth a stater at Capernaum, (so near to a sea rich in 
fish) or one so large and fine as would have been valued at that 
sum! As it was uncertain whether one or more would be ne- 
cessary, the expression is indefinite, tov dvaBavra rpa@rov ‘yOu, 
but it would not be ambiguous to Peter, as the necessity and 
the event would give it a fixed meaning.’ — dvoifas Ted oropa. 
‘This opening of the mouth might have different objects, 
which must be fixed by the context. If the fisherman opens 
the mouth of a fish caught with a hook, he does it first to 
release him from the hook, for if he hangs long, he is less 
saleable. He soon decays. The circumstantiality in the ac- 
count is picturesque‘ 'Take the hook out of his mouth!!’ 
evpyoes. evpioxew is used in Greek in a more extended sense 
than the German finden, (as in Xen. Hic. XX. 26. where it is 
‘to get by selling.” Theoph. Char. XV. 1.) When such a 
word is used of saleable articles, like fish, and in a connection 
which requires the getting a piece of money, it is clear that 
getting by sale and not by finding is referred to.’ I have not 
patience to transcribe any more of this, nor the defence of this 
interpretation against objections. And this from a Professor 
of Theology! this from a work of which Kuinéel says in his 
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Preface, ‘multorum doctissimorum hominuni puncta: tulit! 
and which he perpetually quotes and refers to!’ A work which 
is offered for sale with’ the highest recommendations: of some 
English Journals—the Critical Review pronouncing it to be 
‘the most: important; comprehensively learned, and critically 
discriminating of all Paulus’s works’;’ and the Classical Journal 
assuring us that it is ‘a work of the first order!’ 

Again in the same volume, p. 300: and following, we have 
an explanation of one of the miracles of the loaves and fishes, 
and we are told that there were always large’ caravans tra- 
velling near the time of the feasts, that they always carried 
plenty of meat and drink on beasts and in baskets; and that it 
is not according to Eastern hospitality (this is’ historical’ in~ 
terpretation) to see your friends near’ you when you: are’ eating: 
without asking them to join you; that all which Jesus meant 
by saying they were without food, was that: they had not had 
a regular meal, and that therefore he collected them, arranged 
them in parties, and set those who had food, the example of 
giving to those who had not any, by doing so himself with the 
small portion which he had. As long as eating was going on, 
Christ made the twelve go about with their baskets and give 
what they had to all who wished for it. The baskets were 
not entirely emptied, nor was any one left hungry, for if they 
had, they would have applied to the stock of the Apostles. 
Jesus, pleased to have done so much with so little, desired 
them to collect what there was in the different baskets into 
one *. 

The passage (Matt. xiv. 23—36.) in which Jesus is said ta 
have walked on the sea, is decided to be a mere philologic 
miracle, founded on a mistranslation of éx. And it is asked 
for what reasonable end could Jesus walk himself on the sea, 
or enable Peter todo so? But Paulus explains the matter. 
The fact is, he says, that when Christ saw that the wind was 
against them, he did not wish to sustain the inconvenience of 
such a voyage, but walked along the shore, and resolved to 
pass them as the wind was against them. They coasted the 


* This is also Ammon’s Interpretation. See his Proleg. to Ernesti's 
Instit, p. 16. . 
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shore from the state of the weather, and when they saw him 
walking on the land they were frightened, and on their calling 
out, Christ desired Peter, who as a fisherman was a good 
swimmer, to swim to shore and ascertain that it was he; Peter 
ran round to the proper side of the ship, and jumped into the 
sea.. When he was frightened by the violence of the waves, 
Christ, who was standing on the shore, put out his hand and 
caught him. The boat put to land, and they both got in, &c. 
&c. There are eighteen pages of this and similar trash, and 
I see that Kuinéel devotes three or four to a detail of it, though 
I ought to observe that even he is against Paulus. It is ne- 
cessary to observe that these writers, who wish to make 
every thing easy and natural, are compelled to resort to the 
most unnatural and forced explanations, and the most im- 
probable conjectures*. Why the Apostles should have been 
frightened at seemg aman walking along the shore, why he 
should have run round to a different part of the ship, how it 
is shown that the boat put to shore to take them in, these are 
all things past by without notice. And besides this, the 
words mepiratev ért ta toata in Peter’s case are translated. 
‘to swim’ without the slightest authority, the passage before 
that is thus pointed, idsevres avtov emt ryv Oadaceay, TEpiT ae 
rouvTa, erapayOnoay, and translated ‘they looked towards him 
across the sea, going along the sea shore,’ (sahen ihn uber das 
see hin, herumgehend am see) though, as Kuinéel observes, 
no. Greek could possibly use idseiy twa éri 7: in such a sense; 
and the words émt rs Oadcoons, are translated ‘along, near,’ 
I will not say against all authority, but in opposition to very 
far the greatest number of passages. This is enough of 
Paulus; I see by his note, that a person named Bolte, in his 
translation of St. Matthew, settles that Jesus swam as well as 
Peter ; and I learn from Kuinéel that in Henke’s Neues Mag. 
VI. Part I. p. 310. it is decided that he forded the shallows. 
Ammon in his Preface to Ernesti’s Institutio, has given a dis- 


* For instance, in Matt. viii. 30. Some of them tell us, that the wind 
blew so loudly, that the apostles could not hear what Jesus said; but as the 
storm went down, they concluded he had ordered a calm. In Matt. viii. 28. 
some say that the swinehreds had come to warn Jesus against the deemoniac, 
that in their absence, the swine drove each other into the sea, and that 
Jesus then persuaded the damoniac that the devils had gone into them, 
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sertation on miracles in general, and wipes them away by 
wholesale. In Matt. iii. 17. it was thunder. In Acts ix. 4, 
St. Paul was in a transport. In Matt. viii. 3. Kadapicat is to 
declare one pure. In xiv. 23. he explains the passage first 
‘to walk on the shallows’ and then ‘to swim.’ In John xix. 34. 
wooo is to strike. In Luke xxiv. 40. it is quite clear that the 
nails were not driven through the hands or feet. Some mira- 
cles arose froin the fancy of the sick, as Luke viii. 40. Act. v. 18. 
xiii. 12. xvi. 8. xix. 12. Some arise from mistaken opinions or 
embellishment on part of the Apostles. The temptation of Christ 
is only an exaggerated account of various conflicts of opinions 
from which he suffered ; there were no hot pools of Bethesda in 
the old Jerusalem; the history of the adulteress as it is in 
St. John, is contrary to the custom of the Jews; both these 
must therefore have been dressed up (though the last is cer- 
tainly genuine) by the composer of this gospel. The story 
of Ananias and Sapphira was merely an ornamented account 
of the fact that Ananias died in a meeting of the Apostles, and 
his wife followed soon after. Let it be observed that the vain ~ 
and rash man who, without doubt or hesitation, proposed this 
mass of folly and impiety, has had also the sincerity to confess 
his shame for it, and that by Gon’s grace he is now a pious 
and humble Christian. (See Archives du Christ. for Nov. 
1824. p. 483. 


BP: 80. 1.19. Against the character and views of our Saviour 
himself-| refer principally to Lessing and Bahrdt. 


P. 82. 1.2. The most extreme notions of the modern Uni- 
tartans. | Wegscheider, p. 274. et seq. The Trinity, Incar- 
nation and descent of the Spirit are positively denied, p. 277- 
and 370—2. Christ was a mere man. The doctrine was not 
made up or established (p. 275.) for nearly the three first ages, 
p- 351. The doctrine of the Fall, and of original sin is set 
aside entirely ; one reason is given, which is curious.. Ex- 
cepr St. Paut, no sacred writer clearly makes mention of it. 
The references on this section are curious. Bauer’s Mytho- 
logie, d. A. u. N. T. p. 90. Hesiod’s Works and days, v. 59. 
Zendavesta abridged in Kleuker, vol. II. p. 113. and Gesenius 
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Art. Adam. in the Encyklop. of Ernst and. Gruber, I. p. 360. 
As to the notions ef our redemption, God has always raised 
men up to repress vice and» encourage virtue, as especially 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Zeno, Seneca, Marcus Anto- 
ninus, Zoroaster, Confucius and Mahomet, but among all, the 
greatest reverence is due to Jesus the Nazarene, &c. &c. pp. 
356, 7, and note. In §. 128. p. 383. it is expressly acknow- 
ledged that in Scripture, literally understood, there are some 
grounds (semina) for the orthodox doctrine as to the union of 
two natures in Christ, yet that as such a doctrine is of no use 
to the attainment of virtue, but rather prejudicial, by di- 
minishing the force of Christ's example; as it contradicts 
reason, and some other declarations of Scripture, it is better 
to adopt the other side of the question. P. 389. all the notions 
of Christ’s glorification are either without ground, or mythi. 
In §. 142. all notion of his atonement is renounced. It appears 
unnecessary to go through the whole of the doctrines usually 
taught by the orthodox churches, as it is obvious that after 
these principles, the whole exposition of doctrine is, and must 
be,’ Socinian at least. , 


~ P. 82. 1.14. “That the books of Scripture] The following 
particulars of the parts of both Testaments, which have been 
attacked by the German divines, may be convenient though 
I fear it is defective. Many of them as Vater (Commen- 
tar uber den Pentateuch 3. Parts, 1802—5. vol. III. 391.), 
De Wette, (Beitrige zur Einleitung in das Alt. Test. II. vol. 
Hall. 1806, 7. “ Einleitung in die Kanon. und Apokr. Biicher 
des A. Test. (Berl. 1822.) p. 228. Gesenius, (Geschichte der 
Hebr. Sprache und Schrift, p. 23, 31. and Commentat. de’ Pen- 
tateuch. Samarit. p.6. Wegscheider, (Instit.. Theol. Christ. 
p- 118.) and others accede to Aben Ezra’s: notion of the Pen- 
tateuch not being the work of Moses. Wegscheider says that 
fichhorn, Jahn and Rosenmiiller, think that the greatest 
part was the work of Moses. He refers to the new edi- 
tion of Rosenmiiller, which I: have not seen; but: I would 
recommend the perusal of Rosenmiiller’s remarks on the sub- 
ject inthe older edition, to those who wish to form:an idea 
of the tranchant method in which this class of German writers 
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treat these questions. In about half a dozen pages, he disposes 
of the question by assertions and probabilities, in Opposition to 
the undeviating testimony of ages and generations, and the 
opinion of all the elder divines, with the exception of Simon 
and Le Clerc, who himself retracted in the more matured ex- 
ercise of ‘his judgment. Anything more nugatory than his 
reasonings, especially his adoption of Astruc’s theory of a 
double document, I never read. See Bishop Blomfield’s note, 
p- 122. of his Dissertation on the Traditional knowledge of 
a Redeemer, Camb. 1819. These writers do not agree to 
what age to refer the Pentateuch; some say to Ezra, others 
to a far earlier age. The notion as to Ezra’s age, which 
Rosenmiller adopts on the ground of the exact similarity of 
the style to that of Ezra and Nehemiah, is positively rejected, 
and with contempt, by Déderlein, on the ground of their differ- 
ence. (Inst. Theol. Christ. I. p. 132. ch. iii. tom. I. §. 38.) 
Déderlein, however, and others, who think it the work of 
Moses, allow only the Law toe be divine. The rest they think 
made up of mythi, family pedigrees, rhapsodies in memory 
of illustrious men and things, and note books or memoirs of 
the religion of the founders of the nation. This they think 
clear from Numbers xxi. 26, 57, and the diversity of style 
&e. See Déderlein ubi supra, p. 141. §. 39. and Bauer’s 
edition of Glass’s Philologia Sacra, tom. II. Sect. 2. p. 367. 
Generally, the authors of all the historical books and of Job, 
are unknown, (Wegscheider, p. 117.) and they were compiled 
from public monuments; and acts and memoirs, so that it 
would be absurd to speak of their being inspired. (Déoderlein, 
p- 142. Bauer; p. 367.) The principal aim of their authors was 
to insist on the external observation of the Law, and.to trace 
every misfortune to some neglect of it (Bauer, p. 369.). ‘ That 
the historical credit of the books of Chronicles is very doubt- 
ful,’ says Wegscheider (p. 119.) with great coolness, ‘ has been 
lately demonstrated by Gramberg (Die Chronik nach ihrem 
Gesch. Charakter und ihrer Glaubwiirdigkeit geprift. Hall. 
1823.) after De Wette (Beitriage zur Einleitung in das A. T. I.); 
they have been defended by Dahler (De Libror. Paraleip. auctor. 
et fide Histor. Argent. 1819.)’ 

With regard to the prophecies, it will be seen from Rosen< 
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miiller’s Proem to the third vol. of his commentary on Isaiali, 
that he considers that book as made up by one writer out of 
the minor works of several, which is also the opinion of 
Eichhorn. See also Gesenius Commentar. tber d. Jesaia, vol. I. 
Leips. 1821. and De Wette’s Einleitung, p. 286. From Rosen- 
miiller also, on ch.ix. of Zechariah, or Bertholdt’s Isagog. 
Histor. Crit. in Vet. Test. Part IV. p. 1707. No. I. or De 
Wette ubi supra, p. 337. it appears that many maintain that 
all of that book after ch. viii. is not the work of Zechariah. 
Jonah, which Rosenmiiller takes to be the mere repetition of 
the Mythus of Hercules swallowed by the sea-monster, he 
says was not written by Jonah, but by some one who was 
contemporary with Jeremiah. See Ros. Part VII. vol. II. 
p: 359. I see also by Wegscheider that the book of Daniel 
is not ascribed to that Prophet. He refers to Bertholdt’s 
‘Daniel aus dem Hebr. aramiischen neu itbersetzt, 2 Parts 
Erlangen. 1806. The rest of the Prophecies are, I believe, 
allowed to be the work of those whose names they bear. But 
many after Eichhorn deny that the Prophets enjoyed any super- 
natural revelation, and say that they were very clever and 
experienced men, likely from their abilities to foresee future 
events, and from their purity of manners used as instruments 
of Providence to check a guilty age. See Déderlein. I. p. 146. 
Eichhorn Einleitung in das A.T. Part III. In mentioning 
Eichhorn, I must be allowed to make a few remarks on his In- 
troduction to the Old Testament. It isa work written with the 
intention of applying the principles, by which Heyne and his 
school had explained the Greek mythology, sometimes openly 
and sometimes covertly, to every thing in Hebrew antiquity. It 
is justly observed (in the Archives du Christ. 7th year, No. IX. 
p- 396. note) that the art and the apparatus of learning used 
to bring down every thing to a lower level, hide the weak, 
base, and purely conjectural nature of the materials of the 
book. In Germany, Jahn, Meyer in his Hermeneutica, Kelle, 
many writers in the magazines of Flatt, Susskind and Bengel, 
and Gesenius, have attacked almost every one of his positions, 
and have shewn how often he has been the dupe of his ima- 
gination, and how frequently he has avoided giving proofs of 
his opinions. It is singular that in his lectures (see the same 
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work, p. 399.) he has himself confessed that the orthodox in- 
terpretations are in perfect conformity with the text. 

As to the New Testament, it is not clear that the four 
Gospels were published quite in their present form, or im- 
mediately after the death of Christ. See Schmidt. Histor. Krit. 
Einleit. ins N. T. (1804. p. 20.) Gieseler Hist. Krit. Versuch 
ub. d. Entstehung. &c. d. Schriftst. Evang. Leips. 1818. Yet 
these writers kindly confess that by the use of a sound philo- 
logical and philosophical criticism, a very trust-worthy history 
and doctrine of Christ and his Apostles may be got out of them 
(erui queat.). But there has been a cloud of pamphlets within 
a few years against, and for the authenticity of St. John’s 
Gospel ; Ballenstedt (in a work at Géttingen, 1812. called 
Philo und Johannes), and afterwards Bretschneider (in another 
called Probabilia de Evang. et Epistolarum Johannis Apost. 
indole et origine, Leips. 1820.) have attacked it. See Paulus’s 
Heidelberger Jahrbucher for 1821. A friend of mine told 
me he had collected eleven pamphlets on the subject since 
Bretschneider’s attack. Ammon’s fancy is that the author and 
publisher of this gospel were two different persons, and that 
the publisher introduced several things into it. (Programma 
quo docetur Joannem, Evang. auctorem, ab editore hujus 
libri fuisse diversum. Erlangen, 1811.) 

Schleiermacher has attacked the first Epistle to Timothy 
(ueber d. sogennanten ersten brief des Paulos an den Timoth. 
Berl. 1807.) Eichhorn has attacked both the first and second, 
as well as that to Titus, in his Introduction to.the N. T. 
vol. iii. p. 315. 


P. 84. 1.8. In the gymnasia.| Here of course I must ap- 
peal only to private testimony, and it may be said that it can 
only be partial. Still I may be allowed to say, that I have 
heard from many most respectable Germans, that in the 
schools and gymnasia, which they attended, the miracles were 
treated with the most entire contempt by the teachers, and 
epitomes of Scripture on a philosophical plan were introduced. 


P. 84. 20. The most moderate of all the printed instructions. ] 
-Leitfaden bei dem Religionsunterricht der Konfirmanden. 
DD . 
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Von C. Ch. G. Zerrenner, Prediger der Kirche zum Heil- 
Geist zu Magdeburg. Leips. 1808. (bei Barth.) The friend 
who happened to have this by him, told me that he had seen 
several which went the full lengths of the school, and even 
treated the resurrection as a fable. 


P.85. 1.4. Of an immortal being.| I will give one speci~ 
men of a work of this kind. It is from the third Part of an 
‘Universal History for the Young, by Becker. I saw the 
second edition corrected—printed at Berlin in 1806. One of 
the symptoms of improvement of which I have heard with 
pleasure, is, that in a later edition of this book, the chapter on 
Christianity is omitted, and a new one imserted. ‘Jesus,’ he 
says, (p.433, and following) ‘probably got the first notion of his 
undertaking from being a friend of John, and going often to his 
father’s, who was a priest ; and from the Gospels it appears, 
that the sight of the feasts, and of the crowd of worshippers, 
had a great effect on him. It is doubtful, whether Jesus and 
John were sent into Egypt for their education, or were taught 
by the Essenes, and then sent into Palestine as ambassadors 
of that sect, with secret support, and according to an arranged 
plan!’ And this for the young! P. 455, and following. 
‘The indications of the Messiah in the Old Testament had 
produced great effect on Jesus and John, who were both 
tétes exalteés (feuerkopfen), such as destiny raises for some 
great purpose, &c. We are in danger therefore of judging 
them unjustly, especially from the great mixture of high and 
low, clear and obscure in them.’ Becker says, he will not un- 
dertake to fix Jesus’s character, but will merely collect the 
fragments of it from his wretched biographers. The friends 
had great mutual esteem, but John saw in Jesus a higher 
spirit than his own. Both had the same hatred of the priests, 
their pride and hypocrisy—both thought the Mosaic Law no 
longer fit for the time, and that the notion of a national god * 


* This is a favourite notion of many of these writers. Liiders (a pro- 
fessor at Gottingen) in the Geschichte der vornehmsten Volker der alten 
Welt, published at Brunswick in 1800, says that Jehovah was only one of 
the many gods of Paganism; and Jenisch, a preacher at Berlin, in the 
Universalischer therblick der Entwiklung der Menschengeschlechts, Ber- 

lin, 


. 
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was the source of all the evil in Judea. After long meditation, 
they decided that. Jesus must be the Messiah; and John 
found the. part. of a precursor fixed for him. Christ, partly 
from his power of attraction, and partly from. the hope of 
future power, made his disciples depend blindly on him. 
He could only undertake his great work of destroying the 
priests with great caution. The people. were divided into 
sects, and his peculiarity, was his choice of the lowest people, 
and his withdrawing himself, that the priests might not nip 
his plan in the bud. p 

As all the prophets had worked miracles, and many were 
expected from the Messiah; Jesus was obliged to undertake 
them, or to renounce his hopes. And, no doubt, he did mira- 
cles, for the power of the mind on the body is such, that we 
need not doubt his curing the melancholy and nervous. As 
to the miraculous meals, raising the dead, curing the blind 
and deaf, that must be attributed to the calculation of his histo- 
rians, and we need not hesitate in doing so, after observing 
such tangible fabrications, as in Matt. xiv. 23. (Christ's walking 
on the sea). xxi. 19. (his blasting the fig-tree). Luke viii. 32, 
and 46. (devils driven into the swine, and virtue going out of 
Jesus.) In the story of Lazarus, we cannot help. suspecting 
some secret concert. “ie 

‘He did however some uncontested miracles,’ (what does 
Becker mean?) ‘and there was in his manner that inexpressi-. 
ble something which makes great men irresistible. The mys- 
tic obscurity thrown over his future kingdom, the many para- 
bles he used, and his assured manner of speaking of future 
things, begat reverence.’ The prudence of his judgments, &c. 
the strictness of his life, &c. command Becker’s praise. 

He could pursue only very slowly the destruction of old 
usages, first he allowed neglect of the sabbath, &c. and at 
last made open war with the priests, ‘on whom he lanced all 
the thunder of a Ciceronian eloquence !’ o 

‘John’s death made him very timid; he got away into 
the desert, and ordered his followers not to call him Messiah 


lin, 1801, says that Jehovah was only a household god of Abraham. I ought 
to-observe, that these two citations are from Hohenegger. 
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in public. In his last- journey to Jerusalem, the multitude 
protected him by day, and he got away at night. His an- 
swers made to several questions at this time (as John vii. 3.) 
are still admired! He had always suspected Judas, and as 
he had a presentiment that he should come to a bad end, be- 
came very uneasy, and yet was able to exhort his disciples. 
He did not really die on the cross. Whenever recognized 
by his disciples afterwards, he went away directly, and came 
unexpectedly, and for a short time; at last he disappeared 
quickly, and let himself be seen no more. This end, like 
that of Lycurgus, produced many followers. By degrees, all 
the tales of the crucifixion were extended, and a Christian 
mythology erected !!’ 


P. 91. 1.2. A widely spread indifference. | Bretschneider has 
published a pamphlet on this subject, called Ueber die Unkir- 
chlichkeit dieser Zeit, (Gotha, 1822.) (which I have already 
mentioned),in which he says, that so many have been published, 
that he doubts if any thing new can be said. Some of his 
statements are very strong on the subject. He thinks that the 
indifference began after the seven years’ war (p.2.) and I have 
little doubt myself, that in considering the religious state of 
Germany at more length than I have been able to do, the 
distracted state of the country during so large a part of the two 
last centuries, must be taken into the account, as very. unfa- 
yourable to the cause. But (p. 3.) he states that this indiffer- 
ence is spread among all classes, that (p. 4.) the Bible used to 
be found in every house—that very many made it a law to 
read a chapter every day, or at least every Sunday ; that it 
must have been a very poor family, where a Bible was not a 
part of the marriage portion, but that now, very many do not 
possess one, or let it lie neglected in a corner—that (p. 5.) 
now hardly one-fifth of .the inhabitants of towns receive the 
Sacrament, or confess—that few attend the churches, which 
are now too large, though fifty years ago they were too small 
—that few honour Sunday, but that many make it a day for 
private business, or for work; and (p.9.) that there are now 
few students in theology, compared with those in law or me- 
dicine; and that if things go on thus, there will shortly not 
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be persons to supply the various ecclesiastical offices. He tries 
to prove, that the new fancies of the Rationalists had not pro- 
duced this indifference, for he asks (p. 47.) whether citizens 
and merchants ever read learned disquisitions; but here Titt- 
man, (p. 330.) directly contradicts him, and bears positive tes- 
timony, that there were popular books in plenty, exhibiting 
these new notions; and that the critical journals spread a 
knowledge of them also—especially the Allgem. Teutsch. 
Bibliothek. He positively testifies also, that the consequence 
was distrust and suspicion of the doctrines of Christianity, 
among all classes; and an entire indifference to religion. 
‘Preaching had fallen into entire contempt, partly from the 
dreadfully low rate at which the preachers were paid, whence 
they were looked on with contempt, and could not of course 
be persons of education. Bretschneider is very loud also on 
this subject—and complains bitterly of the endeavours to de- 
prive the clergy of all their rights, and impose duties not their 
own, upon them. ‘This has been confirmed to me by private 
information, with respect to the clergy of the north of Ger- 
many, where they were compelled often to add to their scanty 
income by farming in a small way, and where they constantly 
associated with the farmers. But to return to Bretschneider; 
he confesses (p. 49, and following,) that some preached on the 
Rationalist doctrines, but only contends that all did not do so; 
and Tittman tells us, that some of the more orthodox preach- 
ers, very injudiciously in his opinion, attacked these new no- 
tions from the pulpit. Within sixty years, Bretschneider says, 
(p. 50.) the sermons have changed very much; and in con- 
tents, tone, and form, have followed the spirit of the age. They 
seem to have done so with a witness, from what he says in 
p- 49. for it thence appears, that many instead of preaching on 
the doctrines of Christianity, betook themselves to the more 
useful subjects of politics and agriculture *, &c. But all this 
alteration in preaching was the effect, he says, not the cause 


* It is to this, I suppose, which Schelling alludes in his Akademische Vor- 
lesungen (thougir he rather speaks of what must be, than what 2s the conse- 
quence of these new doctrines) when he says, ‘the preachers must be at 
various times, farmers, physicians, and every thing else, and not only recom- 
mend cowpock from the pulpit, but teach their flocks how to choose the 
best kind of potatoes.’ nm 
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of the disinclination to the church; for when the preachers 
found that the old doctrines would not attract the people, 
they betook themselves to the new. 

I subjoin some books on the subject of the lately-prevailing 
indifference. Hoffman Ein wort iiber die herrschende Irre- 
ligiositit.. Berlin, 1804. Schleiermacher Ueber die Religion, 
Reden, &c. 2d ed. Berlin, 1806. and Zwei unvorgreiflichen 
Gutachten in Sachen des Protest. Kirchenwesens. Berlin, 1804. 
Boll Von dem Verfall und der Wiedersherstellung der Reli- 
giositit (2 vols. Neustrelitz, 1809 *.) Ueber das religiése und 
Sittliche Verderben unsers Zeitalters, von J. M. R. Biberach, 
1805. Flugge Hist-krit. Darstellung des Einflusses der Kan- 
tischen Philos. vol. I. p. 45, and following. 


P. 91. 1.15. This indifference in no inconsiderable degree. ] 
I ought to say, that some friends, for whose judgment I have 
the highest respect, differ with me entirely on this point; and 
in consequence of their dissent, I have reconsidered the subject 
with all the attention in my power, but cannot arrive at any 
other conclusion than my former one. I cannot think, that the 
differences between the Calvinists and Lutherans, would be 
regarded as so trifling and unimportant as to justify a total in- 
attention to them in an union, on the hypothesis assumed by 
those who differ from me, that the doctors of each persuasion 
were not indifferent to their peculiar opinions. If we look, for 
example, to the doctrine of absolute decrees, practically perhaps 
in Germany, as I believe is the case in Scotland, that tenet 
was so softened down, that there might be no perceptible dif- 
ference in the public teaching of the parties. If the Calvinists 
then would do in theory what they do (on this supposition) 
in. practice, namely, renounce that doctrine, at least in its 


* Lhave seen an extract in Hohenegger, from this work, which seems 
too rich in absurdity, even for a Rationalist. The good priest must surely 
misrepresent Boll, when he makes him say, after speaking of the eternal 
duration of punishments, that if Christianity should be got rid of, which 
seems likely: men must labour not to let such absurd ideas get into the new 
religion, which will be established; and that this would be no evil for real 
religion, and its necessary ideas, but rather an advantage, as these must 
gain by the fall of false religion, and a true one would be built on the ruins 
of superstition ! 
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most offensive shape, there could be no farther objection to an 
union on this point; but if they persisted in retaining the 
expression of it, and thus afforded an opportunity to future 
enthusiasts to sow the seeds of discord by the recurrence to 
a doctrine (especially calculated to call forth active opposi- 
tion) as never disavowed by the church, I cannot think, 
that Lutherans who had any regard for their own opinions, 
would assent to the union. Again, had either party really 
thought any doctrines matters of consequence, they would 
surely have dreaded the effect of such an union on the laity, 
who could not but conclude, if they saw men, who differed 
so widely, and were sincere in that difference, yet uniting 
to form one common church, that doctrines were altogether 
mere speculative matters, and of no consequence in the form- 
ation of a Christian temper and disposition, or a Christian state 
of knowledge. The mischief of such a belief will far out- 
weigh any good, which can arise from either the prevention 
or the cure of schism, desirable as such an end must be. But 
that end can, I think, be properly promoted only by the 
renunciation of error, except in minor matters, and not by 
throwing every positive doctrine into the shade, till there can 
at last be no reason, why heretics, Jews, and infidels should 
not alike range themselves under the banners of a new and 
generalized religion. The inculcation of a different opinion is, 
I think, a strong objection to the work of Dr. Hey, a name 
which cannot be mentioned without respect, as long as exten- 
sive learning, and the most candid and Christian spirit can 
command it. 

The subject here brought into notice, is too extensive for 
a note; for it, in fact, includes the whole question of th pro- 
priety of articles of faith, and their limits. In the especial case 
before us, I think they who turn to any of the late writers, 
will be convinced that my theory does them no injustice. 
When indeed I find Wegscheider saying, (p. 431.) that on the 
subject of absolute decrees, one party has just as good ground 
in Scripture as the other, though one of course is necessarily 
false—and presently after giving it as his own opinion, that. 
both are so—when J find him, though a Lutheran, asserting 
(p.509—11.) that Luther’s idea as to the communion was false, 
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and (p. 517.) lowering that sacrament not only below the no- 
tions of his own, but below those of the reformed churches, 
making it only a rite for keeping up a memory of Christ, and 
a remembrance of his doctrine and death, and for confirming 
men in their resolution to lead a good life, and even die for the 
truth, I cannot doubt as to his indifference to the belief of his 
own church—and when I know that a very slight attention to 
the various works of his party will show, that these are very 
general opinions, I cannot feel that I have done injustice to 
them in citing this union in confirmation of my statement. 


P. 91. last line. Indiscriminate reception of the Sacraments. | 
From a book called ‘an Autumn near the Rhine,’ it appears 
that the method pursued is such as to amalgamate the two 
methods followed by the opposite parties. The Lutherans 
were accustomed, like the Catholics, to use a small wafer, 
whole ; the Calvinists bread, which they’ broke. They now 
use in common a large Lutheran wafer, which is broken like 
the Calvinistic bread, p. 412. (ed. 1818.). 

It is curious however that Wegscheider, (p. 516.) though 
a Lutheran, recommends the ‘use of common and esculent 
bread, which should be broken into bits, instead of the wafers 
which under a barbarous name came into common use in the 
western church, in the course of the eleventh century.’ 

I cannot but observe that the clever author of the ‘Autumn 
near the Rhine’ has formed the same conclusions as myself. 
‘ The animosity of doctrinal differences,’ he says, ‘ which thirty 
years ago denied to the reformed at Frankfort a place of wor- 
ship in the town having now subsided into the most qui- 
escent apathy, this amalgamation of forms was all that remained 
to be done.’ My readers may perhaps wish to know in what 
part of Germany this union has been effected. _Wegscheider 
(p. 520.) mentions parts of Prussia, the grand duchy of Nassau, 
the principality of Hainau, the part of Bavaria to the west of the 
Rhine, the duchies or counties of Arh-'t, Bernberg, Waldeck 
and Pyrmont, grand duchies of Baden, and of Hesse-Darmstadt. 


P.93. 1.18. Some of the sounder theologians.] Let me 
again here bear my testimony to the high merits of Storr, 
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whose school has been of the highest service in Germany, 
nor must I omit to mention the respectable names of Rein- 
hardt and Stdudlin. Krummacher, again, Liicke, Tholuck 
(though he is somewhat enthusiastic) and Winer, have ex- 
pressed their horror at the system. Meyer, Kelle, Himly, and 
many writers in the Magazine of Flatt and Siisskind, and the 
latter writer himself, have all opposed parts of it*. The 
writer in the archives, to whom I have before referred, gives 
a long list of other names as opponents of the system, to some 
of whom I must demur. Thus he names Bretschneider, who 
has attempted to destroy the authenticity of St. John’s gospel, 
and who is very frequently in his other. writings any thing but 
orthodox. 

Some of the metaphysical writers have lately also enlisted 
themselves on the side of Christianity. Képpen, in his Phi- 
losophie der Christenthums, (Leips. 1813.) vol. II. p. 30. has 
attempted to show the truth of the doctrine of Original Sin 
on philosophical grounds. A celebrated physician of Leipsic, 
Dr. Heinroth, has annoyed the Rationalists dreadfully, (see the 
Allg. Lit. Zeit. for Oct. 1823. No. 270.) by a treatise on An- 
thropology, in which his views of the intellectual and moral 
part of man are entirely at variance with them, and in unison 
with the orthodox notions. The masterly nature of the work, 
and the high reputation of the author, were equally subjects 
of annoyance with the Rationalists. There is a work called 
Revelation und Theologie by Bochshammer, and one called 
Die Religion und die Theologie by C. G. Schmid (Stutg. 
1822.) of which the writer in the archives speaks very highly. 


P.95. 1.16. Enthusiastic tracts.| Many of these were 
translations from the trash circulated in this country, by the 
enthusiasts in and out of the church. Borger says, (De Mys- 
ticismo, p. 82.) with some wonder, that the society of Basle in 


* It isso common to find Rationalist writers oppose one another even on 
points of importance, that one must not be hasty in ascribing orthodoxy to 
a writer merely because he is violent on particular occasions against anti-or- 
thodox principles. Thus Gabler, who is at times quite as offensive as any of 
these writers, is furious (in the Neuestes Theol. Journal, vol. 1X. p. 285.) 
against Paulus’s method of explaining away some of the miracles. 
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1814. published 34000 copies of these tracts. What would he 
have said of our proceeding in England? 


P.95. 1.17. Reigning systems of philosophy.] I had re- 
solved to give here a compressed sketch of the three systems 
of philosophy prevalent in Germany, as far as they regard re- 
ligion such as might have at least done somewhat less injus- 
tice to them than the very brief notice in the Discourses, but 
after entering on it, I found it must extend to such a length 
as is not consistent with the limits of a note. I am however 
persuaded that they who will take the trouble of perusing Pro- 
fessor Borger’s treatise De Mysticismo, or at least the chapters 
in Madm. de Stael’s works on this subject, will be convinced 
that although it was assuredly not the design of the two first 
systems to promote mysticism, there were many elements in 
them which favoured it. Of the third, it is unnecessary to 
speak. But I must here mention some views both of Kant 
and Schelling, which, beyond all doubt, tended to foster the 
spirit of innovation and rash proceedings with Scripture. 

In Kant’s book on Religion, he takes up the cause of 
Scripture, and expresses himself in terms of respect and 
anxiety for the ancient and orthodox belief. But it must be 
evident to any one who attends to it, that when he speaks of 
original sin, of redemption, and the other parts of the Christian 
scheme, he merely retains the words, and attaches quite new 
meanings to them. Then, to make his theology agree with 
Scripture, he recommends an entirely new system of moral 
interpretation, as he calls it. This is his account of it*. 
‘To unite the foundations of a moral faith with empiric faith, 
(be it an end or only a means,) an exposition of the revelation 
handed down to us is required ; that is, such an interpretation 
as agrees with the common practical rules of a pure religion 
of reason. For the theoretic part of church faith cannot in- 
terest us morally, unless it act for the fulfilment of all human 
duties which make the essential part of religion. This in- 
terpretation may often appear forced, when we look at the text, 
and sometimes may be so; and yet, if it is possible that the 


* Kant. Die Religion inneshalb den Granzen der blossen Vernunit 
Konigsberg. 1793. p. 150. 
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text admits it, it must be preferred to such a literal one, as 
contains nothing absolute for morality, or works almost in op- 
position to its motives. It will be found that such has always 
been the case with all old and new faiths, partly drawn up in 
books. Nor can such interpretations be accused of dishonesty, 
supposing that it is not maintained that the sense we give to 
the symbolical books, and even to Scripture, was entirely in 
their view, but that this is undecided ; and that only the pos- 
sibility of their having this sense is asserted. For even the 
reading the Scripture, or enquiring about its contents, has the 
aim of making men better. The historical part which does 
not contribute to this, may be dealt with as people please.’ 
in one word, we are to find out what he thinks a good moral 
sense of Scripture, and make the words of Scripture agree 
with it by the most violent straining of its meaning. There are 
some very sensible remarks on this subject in Schréckh, vol. 
VII. p. 630, in which the entirely arbitrary nature of this 
theory is shown; and that at best it should be called an ap- 
plication, not an exposition of Scripture. There was a warm 
contest, as appears from Schréckh, whether this moral sense, 
as Kant called it, was not merely a mystic, or allegoric sense ; 
and for this side of the question Bauer declared himself. I 
recommend his chapter on the subject to the reader’s attention. 
(Bauer’s edition of Glass’s Phil. Sacr. vol. II. Sect. 2. Part I. 
Sect. I. §. 10.) The very discussion of such an interpretation 
shews sufficiently that the value of Scripture was entirely 
fallen ; for whatever name might be given to the interpre- 
tation, it meant in fact only that Scripture was to be adapted 
to Kant’s views, and there was therefore no reason why it 
should not be so to those of any other philosopher. Hohen- 
egger, in fact, ina book which I have often referred to, at- 
tributes the whole of the Rationalist horrors to Kant, but this 
arises merely from Hohenegger’s own ignorance ; for Kant’s 
book on religion was not published till 1793, and his first 
work not till 1781, nor did it attract any attention for some 
time after its publication, while I have sufficiently shown the 
far earlier rise and establishment of many of the Rationalist 
doctrines. 

Schelling in his Vorlesungen iiber die Methode des Aka- 
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demischen Studiums, (Tubingen. 1803.) has animadverted; 
and I think with great justice, on the philosophy of Kant’s 
view, though his own is not at all more satisfactory. His two 
lectures on the Historical Construction of Christianity, and 
the Study of Theology, are most extraordinary; but in the 
most violent opposition to the Rationalist doctrines, against 
which he expresses himself with great energy and beauty. 
The Rationalists he compares to the unhappy beings whom 
Dante describes in the foreground of the mansion of woe, 
rejected by heaven, but not received by hell; not spiritual, 
but unbelieving; not pious, and yet not partakers of the fri- 
volous wit of the infidel. 

He seems to think, that what we call Christianity is, in fact, 
far older, that, to use his own phrase, it existed before and out 
of itself, but that a more distinct manifestation of its spirit took 
place in what we call the commencement of the system. He 
divides religion into two great branches, the one, which 
reigning in-the Indian religions has handed down the highest 
Idealism, and the other containing the germs of the system 
cpposed to it. The first after going through the East, found 
an abiding place in Christianity. The other has in the Greek 
Mythology, through an union with the zdeal of art, produced 
perfect beauty. 


P.98. 1.19. Affect the imagination.| ‘Hoc unum postula- 
bant,’ says Borger, p. 177. ‘ut phantasia et sensus commove- 
rentur. See A. T. A. F. Lehmus Predigten, nebst einer 
abhindl. tiber die Predigt. (Nordling 1806.) and Rosenmiiller 
Beytr. zur Homiletik, nebst einer abhindl. von der beredt- 
samkeit Leips. 1814. 


P.98. 1.22. The destruction of the heathen religion.] See 
Schiller Sammtl. Werke, tom. III. p. 405. Schelling himself 
speaks constaritly of the religion of Greece with an enthusiasm, 
which in a poetical view is quite intelligible, but is less par- 
donable ina philosophic moralist. | 


P..98. 1.25. The esoteric religion of the Greeks.] See 
Schelling Philosophie und Religion (Tubingen, 1804.) p. 75. 
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and Wegscheider’s tract De Grecorum mysteriis religioni non 
5 am p- 13—15. (Gattingen, 1805.) 


P.99. L6. Openly deserted the Protestant Church.] See 
Tzscherner’s Kirchengeschichte Seit der Reform. vol. IX. 
p- 636. For an example of the great admiration of the Catholic 
form, see Gathe’s Life, vol. IT. p- 178—188. m the original. 

In the years 1813 and 1814, more than 300 men of culti- 
vated minds went over to the Catholic Church. See a book 
called, « Hat und behalt der Mensch bei und nach einem Reli- 
gionswechsel seine gesunde Vernunft? Berl. et Leips. 1816. 
Stolberg seems to have been disgusted by the uncertain and 
wavering doctrines of Protestantism. See his Letter in the 
Theol. Nachr. (1801, August,) p. 249. 


P.90. 1.11. Of the great consequence of a splendid form of 
worship.] See for example, the first vol. of Horst’s Mysterio- 
sophie, Frankf 1817. See also Tzschirmer de sacris eccl. 
nostr2 caute emendandis, Commentat. III. p. 48. (1815.) re- 
printed in his Memorabilien fir das Studium d. Predigers, 
vol. V. Part I. 1816. 


P.99..1.21. Speak of the priesis.] See Marheineke’s 
Grundlegung Zur Homiletik, p.19. Hamb. 1811. and see 
also Rosenmiiller Beytr. zur Homil. p. 43. to show how the 
Catholics made use of their declarations. 


P.101. 1 8. Necessity for forms.] I need hardly say, that 
in writing expressly upon the subject of episcopacy, different, 
and far higher ground would have been taken. It is indeed 
with sincere regret that one so often finds such inadequate and 
low views* of our church government taken even by those 
who mean to be its defenders. The one and only correct 
ground is, that episcopacy is the originally appointed and the 
sole way of transmitting the commission to teach mankind, 
and administer the Christian ordinances; a commission which 


* I presume the author of the article on Bishops in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana intends to plead the cause of episcopacy, but the Section I. 1. 
will show that he has not a just idea of the real grounds on which it rests. 
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is essential to the Christian ministry, and which to be valid, 
must proceed from the great head of the church, through that 
channel in which his apostles, whom he authorized for the 
purpose, originally placed it. Earnestly, very earnestly in- 
deed should it be recommended to those about to enter the 
ministry to study this subject fully ; for the deep conviction of 
being entrusted with a divine commission, and not one which. 
is the fruit of mere human views of expediency, is of all 
considerations, the one most calculated to excite a spirit of 
lively zeal, in the discharge of professional duty, and an entire’ 
devotion to professional feelings, and studies. Among all the 
works which I could mention as likely to be useful toa stu~ 
dent, I hardly know one which takes so forcible yet so suc- 
cinct a view of the subject, and which afterwards so earnestly 
presses on the younger clergy the awful nature of the duties 
they have undertaken, as a Charge delivered to the clergy of 
New York in 1815, by their admirable and’ invaluable bishop. 
In a subsequent charge in 1818, entitled, The Corruptions of 
the Church of Rome contrasted with certain Protestant Errors, 
he has entered on the same subject in some parts as I have 
done here; and I only wish that I were able to urge these 
topics with his force of argument and of language. Bishop Ho-~ 
bart is indeed a treasure of inestimable value to the church he 
governs. The impression which he has made‘on all who had 
the happiness of knowing him here, by his clear and lucid 
views, his sincere and heartfelt, but inobtrusive piety, his 
deep and entire conviction of the truth of his principles, and 
his earnest zeal in their propagation, will not easily pass 
away. Let it be pardoned to private affection and regard, if 
it here utters the wish which indeed could be fully justified on 
public grounds, that his life may long be spared to the 
church and the country of which he is so bright an ornament. 


P. 103. 1.25. Sense of the English clergy.] I have alluded. 
here principally to the grossly unfair accusations of Dr: Mil- 
ner in his ‘End of Controversy.’ I say grossly unfair, be- 
cause I am persuaded that Dr. Milner is a man of too much 
talent, and too general knowledge, not to know perfectly 
that the opinions which he can cite from a very few writers, 
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of the English church, are not the opinions of that church. 
In fact, he has misrepresented both Balguy and others. But 
if he had not done so, can he believe, that so idle a style of 
arguing as the attributing to an adversary, opinions which 
he disclaims, can have more than a temporary success? I 
wonder that a man of character and honotrr, can descend to 
such arts, or take advantage of the church being deprived of 
her public voice, to fix on her opinions which, in his heart, 
he knows she condemns. He, however, is not alone in these 
discreditable practices, but is joined by allies from a very 
different. quarter. The Unitarians and Catholics unite in 
attempting to force upon us on all points, the opinions of 
Hoadley, and Paley, and Blackburne, with others of the same 
stamp and die. Mr. Belsham’s late Reply to the Quarterly 
Review *, is almost entirely built on the fact, that the opi- 


* A few words may be added here with respect to that Reply, which is 
manifestly too feeble and impotent for the Reviewer to waste his time in 
giving a separate answer to it. 

(1.) Mr. Belsham complains heavily of personality. The personality 
consists of accusing him, not from any personal knowledge of him, but from: 
the evidence of his works, of being ignorant and superficial. Whether the 
remarks are courteously expressed or not, may be another question: but: if 
a critic may not express the opinion of an author, which is forced on him by 
a perusal of many of that author’s works, on the ground that such a pro- 
ceeding would be personal, there is an end of criticism. Of a different kind 
of personality, Mr. Belsham affords a specimen, when (p.3.) instead of an- 
swering the Reviewer’s arguments, in a fit of passion, he attacks his motives. 
Of rude and vulgar language too, such as the Reviewer never condescends to 
use, Mr. B’s pages supply an ample harvest, witness the following cento of, 
elegantiz Belshamiane. Mr. B. calls his Reviewer, an obscure drudge, a 
young unfledged ecelesiastic, a gaping Reviewer, a high church bigot, a 
sapient critic, a conceited Reviewer, a paragon of Reviewers, guilty of 
base calumny,’ ignorance, malignity, hypocrisy, stupidity ‘in the extreme, 
intemperance, slander, superciliousness, &c. &e. &c. This is indeed lan- 
guage, which, I should have hoped, no one, who had the habits of a gentle- 
man, could debase himself by using. 

(2.) Mr. B. (p. 68.) has obviously mistaken the charge brought against 
‘ceoxcombs in learning.’ After noticing how meagre Mr. B.’s reading is, 
the Reviewer says in passing, that, on the other hand, he does not commend 
thosé who seek to make a great display of their reading. The second re- 
mark Mr. B. appropriates to himself, as well as the first; but the Reviewer 
would not be so foolish as to accuse him in one page of displaying too little 
reading, and in the next, of too much. In fact, Mr. B. and the Unitarians 
need be-under no apprehensions of being attacked by any one for a super- 


; padi of learning. 
abundance of reading, or 8 (3.) Another 
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nions which the Reviewer maintains to be those of the charch, 
are not the opinions of Watson, Paley, &c. to whom Mr. B. 


(3.) Another source of Mr. B.’s complaints is, that the Reviewer has 
attacked Locke. Neither the Reviewer, nor any one else, would presume 
to deny the acuteness of Locke’s work on the Epistles; but every church- 
man must, if he examines the matter, entirely reject the theological principle 
of Locke’s exposition. ‘That principle tends directly to Socinianism ; Mr. B. 
indeed charges the Reviewer with ignorance, for calling Locke a Socinian, 
and says he was an Arian; but the Reviewer spoke from the principles of 
his work, and may well retort the charge of ignorance on Mr. B. if he does 
not perceive that those principles are Socinian. 

But to return, where is the rashness of attacking Locke as a divine ? 
Archdeacon Balguy, whose panegyric Mr. B. cites, distinctly states, that 
Locke interpreted by means of his philosophy, and that his erudition was 
inferior to that of many who had gone before him. Locke was not a great 
biblical scholar, nor divine; nay, he was no biblical scholar nor divine at 
ail, nor did he ever profess to be so, but merely by means of close attention 
to follow out reasonings, which, without such attention, could hardly be 
understood. 

(4.) Mr. B. afterwards attacks the Reviewer for not receiving Dr. Taylor’s 
Theory of the Gospel-Scheme, when he can cite several writers of our com- 
munion as approving it, and its author. He especially mentions Bishop 
Green and Dr. Hey as approving Dr. Taylor’s scheme of a two-fold justifi- 
cation. If he had read that work of Dr. Hey which he quotes so often, or 
even his friends notes and extracts from it (p.15.) he might have found 
even there (vol. III. p.168.) that our church holds the doctrine of a two- 
fold justification, and that it is therefore to that, and not to any new doc- 
trine of Dr. Taylor’s, that the writers whom he quotes, assent. As to 
Dr. Hey’s praise of Taylor, he calls him the most eminent of the Socinian 
writers. That he was a Socinian, Mr. B. would boast. Does Mr. B. 
then mean to say, that any conscientious divine of the Church of England 
could assent to his scheme, when he understood it; or that the opinion of 
any number of divines (with Bishop Watson and Dr. Paley at their head) 
who did so, can have, or ought to have, any authority with the very 
humblest student in divinity, who has rejected Socinianism? When Mr. B. 
has answered these questions, he may search for more authorities in fayour 
of Dr. Taylor, among our writers. I am very far, however, from denying 
the use of Dr. Taylor’s book, while I reject his principles. The collections 
of passages which he has made, are eminently useful; and there can be no 
doubt of his having been a man of very considerable learning. 

(5.) I must object decidedly to Mr. B.’s method of citing Dr. Paley and 
Dr. Hey. He does them gross injustice, when he tries to represent them 
as so strongly and frequently accusing the writers of Scripture of erroneous 
opinions, or at least supposing that they might hold such opinions, &c, 
The simple fact is, that Paley and Hey frequently suppose themselves ar- 
guing with infidels, who would not allow either the inspiration or necessary 
correctness of every thing in Scripture; and they endeavour to show the 
truth of Christianity, even without these concessions, Dr. Paley, for exam- 


ple, 
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chuses to appeal, as great luminaries, men of profound learn- 
ing, and as better authorities for her doctrines, than an anony- 
mous Reviewer. Even Mr. Belsham must know, that no fair 
inference can be made from talents to opinions, arid must be 
aware, as well as Dr. Milner, of the unfairness of his pre- 
mises, and the falshood of his deductions. I should conceive, 
that the Catholics would not be very proud of their allies, or 
of maintaining the same wretched sophism as the Unitarians. 


<> 


With respect to Kuinéel, I find his work getting into such 
general use (an honour little deserved in my opinion by any 


ple, in the passage cited by Mr. B: p. 28, says expressly, ‘In arguing with 
unbelievers, it is competent to say, give me the apostle’s testimony, and I 
do not want their judgment ;’ and both he and Hey constantly argue on 
the same supposition. But it is very discreditable to Mr. B. to represent 
concessions for the sake of argument, as concessions really made. These 
remarks apply most strongly to the extracts from Hey in pp. 1. and 2. of 
the notes extracts, to the first of those from Michaelis at p. 22. and to that 
from Bishop Gastrell at p. 20. 

(6.) Mr. B. or his friend, has obviously been guilty of one great piece of 
injustice to: several great divines of the Church of England, as well as to 
the Reviewer.. Like the German divines, Mr. B. seeks to explain away all 
the strong passages in Scripture, by representing the writers as reasoning on 
Jewish principles, or in the Jewish taste, or using the argumentum ad ho- 
minem. When the Reviewer objects to this, Mr. B.’s friend cites Warbur- 
ton, Chandler, Sherlock, Atterbury, Paley, &c. as approving of such a 
principle of explanation.’ But the whole question is one of degree. The 
Reviewer never seeks to exclude it wholly, but to limit its application ; 
and unless Mr. B’s friend believes that the writers whom he cites, would 
go the same lengths as he does, he has no right to appeal to them. He as- 
suredly knows that they would reject such an extension of. their princi- 
ples with indignation. 

The only remark besides, which seems necessary is this. Mr. B.’s 
friend (p.46.)/is very indignant at the Reviewer's accusing Mr, B.-of an 
intention of rejecting prophecy, and says, that the Reviewer garbled the 
words. The Reviewer did no such thing; but I will quote the whole sen- 
tence. When I have observed that in various parts of the book, the truth of 
parts of the Old Testament is questioned, I ask what other inference can 
be drawn from the following. words? ‘ He (the apostle) probably referred 
(in 2Tim. iii. 16.) only to the prophetic Scriptures, which, if genuine, are 
unquestionably: inspired.’ Mr. B.’s friend contends that the remainder of 
the note would destroy any notion of Mr. B.’s being: unfavourable to pro- 
phecy. I have read it again very carefully, but can find nothing to justify 
this assertion. 


_M 
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particular merit of the author, either as a critic or an inter- 
preter) that I cannot but bring together a few of his opinions 
and remarks, in order to set the book in the proper point of 
view. I will take a little of the commentary on St. Matthew. 
On chap. i. ver. 18. a page and a half is given to the detail of 
the Rationalists’ opinions as to the birth of Christ from a virgin, 
viz. that it is either false, or a philosophic mythus, arising from 
the exalted actions of the Messiah, and from the sense given 
to Christ’s declarations, that he was the Son of God; and that 
besides, every ancient nation has had heroes born of a virgin, 
or even without a mother. The note concludes with a refer-~ 
ence to Ammon’s Dissertation on the Nature of the histories of 
Christ’s birth, and the works of Gabler, Bauer, and Rosenmil- 
ler on this point; the three first at any rate prominent among 
the most violent Rationalists. In ver.20, 21. we are told that 
as the Jews referred all unexpected events to invisible minis-~ 
ters of God, the author wished only to show, by mentioning 
the vision of the angel, that it was by God’s providence, that 
Joseph did not reject his wife. 


In ver. 22, 23. it is decided without hesitation, that the pro- 
phecy alledged, never applied to Jesus, and is only an accom- 
modation. A double sense is entirely denied by all these 
writers. 


Chap. ii. 1. We have a direct assertion, that if not here, 
at least in St. Luke, the Gospel of the Infancy is used as autho- 
rity, and in the Prolegomena, this ‘Gospel of the Infancy,’ is 
said to be derived from traditions in the family of Jesus, pre- 
served because they always expected, him to be eminent. 


Ver.17. The prophecy of J eremiah had not the least re- 
ference to the murder of the Innocents. 


Chap. ili. 2. We have here an account of all the false 
notions entertained of the Messiah, and a direct assertion, that 
Christ accommodated himself to them as far as he could with- 
out hindrance to his own doctrine; and so endeavoured gra- 
dually to teach them better notions. Then we have a detail of 
Eckermann’s opinions, that the kingdom of the Messiah 
means only the society of Christ’s disciples; that to be re-~ 
ceived into the kingdom of heaven, means nothing but to 
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profess Christianity ; and that by Christ's advent, and judg- 
ment, is only meant that happiness in a future life depends on 
the degree of zeal shown for Christ’s doctrines on earth. 

Ver. 3. The words of Isaiah, < The voice of one, &c.’ are 
a promise of the prophet to his countrymen of better times, in 
which he uses poetic images, that ‘Gop himself will come to 
assist his people, &c.’ 

Ver.11. ‘The Holy Spirit’ is a fuller knowledge of the 
heavenly doctrine. 

Ver. 16. The explanation of the ‘heavens opening, &c.’ is 
thus given. Jesus after his baptism was praying—it light- 
ened, his face shone with joy, fortitude, and constancy, his 
words were full of divine wisdom; and from that time he 
appeared ornamented with the excellent gifts of.a teacher, and 
acted the part of the Messiah; and to complete this (ver. 17.) 
‘the voice from heaven’ was thunder, and the word Aéyouca 
means declaring or showing, as the thunder was taken by 
John for a public declaration of Gop, that Jesus was the 
Messiah ! 

These last happy explanations are Kuinéel’s own, that is, 
not original inventions, but meeting his approbation; nor 
is any other given or hinted at, as ever adopted by the 
orthodox. 

Chap.iv. The devil was a member of the Sanhedrim, per- 
haps the high priest, who at intervals tried whether Jesus 
was the Messiah. It is only fair to say, that Kuindel men- 
tions all the other explanations, and states, likewise, that 
none is wholly satisfactory. In his, however, he says, most 
of the difficulties attending the others vanish. In ver.2. we 
are told, that by Christ’s fasting, is only meant that he lived 
on herbs, fruits, wild honey, &c. 

In chap. viii. 4. he gives certainly his opinion against the 
naturalizing way of explaining the miracles; adding, how- 
ever, that there may be some occasions where even a sober 
interpreter may depart from the common methods of expla- 
nation, without being attacked for it—though there will be 
more where he will confess, that he cannot say any thing 
certain. But that others may judge of the naturalizing style 
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of explanation, he says he will occasionally give specimens; 
especially from Paulus, selecting only the probable, and certainly 
ingenious conjectures. In the course of this very chapter, he 
gives two of these probable and ingenious conjectures. 

The first is at ver. 27. where Jesus stills the tempest. 
The author of Remarks on Paulus’s Commentary says, that 
Jesus prayed with a loud voice, and uplifted hands—and 
that all he said could not be heard—and that the disciples 
supposed from the event, not from any thing they heard, 
that he had quelled the storm—and so very nearly Krumma- 
cher (pudet!) and Thiess of course. 

The second is at ver.28, and following, where Eichhorn’s 
ingenious and probable conjecture is, that as the demoniac 
fancied that a legion of evil spirits had possession of him, 
Christ humoured his fancy, and managed so, that he rushed 
violently on the herd of swine, and drove them into the sea, 
and then ‘when he believed that the evil spirits had gone 
into the swine, he recovered his former health.’ Nothing can 
assuredly be more easy, ingenious or probable. But let us 
hear another ingenious and probable conjecture on this same 
subject. A certain Schmidt tells us, that when the swine- 
herds were attending to Jesus, instead of minding their busi- 
ness, the pigs got too near the shore, fought, and many of 
them fell over, and that then Jesus took advantage of this, 
and told the madman, that the evil spirits had gone out of 
his body into the swine! This, I suppose, is Kuinéel’s own 
notion, for he says a little below, in enquiring how Jesus 
came to do so great injury to the swineherds, that if we admit 
Schmidt’s opinion, Christ will require no apology. 

I judge it unnecessary to give further specimens of Kui- 
néel’s method of commenting. I shall only add, that there 
is hardly one wild and wicked opinion set afloat by others, 
which he does not retail; I can therefore have no hesitation 
in expressing my regret at his work being used by students 
in divinity. It is convenient for those of maturer judgement, 
who do not read German, and yet wish to know the Rational- 
ist’s style of commenting —but it would be one of the last 
books I should think of giving to young men, whose minds 
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and judgments are not sufficiently formed to take general views 
of this subject, but may be prejudiced on particular points by 
these ingenious and probable conjectures. 

I think Rosenmiiller’s book on the New Testament less 
objectionable; though I quite agree in Bishop Blomfield’s 
opinion, that there is very little that is new in it, and that 
that little is usually wrong. (Reference to Jewish Tradition, 
p: 26.) . 


—< 


I cannot conclude these notes, without a few general ob- 
servations. In the first place, it may perhaps appear no mark 
of discretion to bring forward such a mass of mischievous and 
evil opinions to public view ; and assuredly I should not have 
done so, if the subject were a new one in this country. But 
all the worst part of these opinions, the decided rejection of 
every thing miraculous and mysterious, is already before 
us, in works which are in by far too general use, those, 
for example, of Rosenmiiller and Kuinéel. It is presented 
too in those works, in a shape best calculated (I do not mean 
by design) to deceive and mislead. For it is presented as the 
fruit of laborious and recondite investigation on the part of 
men, about whom we have no other indications that they are 
not believers in Christianity as we are. The student has 
nothing positive to warn him, that the acceptance of these 
opinions is inconsistent with belief in it ; and it is well known 
that when the mind is ‘only in progress, there is nothing more 
captivating, than theories which tend to simplify, to level, 
and to reduce. I have therefore thought, that a distinct state- 
ment of the principles of the Rationalists—a proof that they 
are not believers in revelation, in the proper sense of the 
word, and that that disbelief by sending them with preju- 
diced minds to the interpretation of Scripture, has been the 
parent of these strange expositions—would not only be useful, 
but that it is necessary to dispel the obscurity, which may 
hang over the doctrines of the Rationalists here, and be favour- 
able to their propagation. 

It may perhaps be observed, thatI have rarely made any 
remark in refutation of the doctrines I have mentioned. In 
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truth, I have seldom felt it necessary, for in nine instances out 
of ten, the opinions of the Rationalists, are opinions, which 
have been expressed a thousand times in the pages of Deisti- 
cal writers, and as often refuted. The only novelty about them 
is the simple fact of their being now expressed by men calling 
themselves believers in Christianity, and holding high situ- 
ations in a Christian church. With respect to what is, if 
not an absolute novelty, yet the leading one of the system, 
viz. the accommodation-theory, I have made some remarks in 
these Discourses—and I cannot but add another here—that 
however ingeniously supported by the selection of instances, 
however finely woven the web may be, it is broken at once 
by the simple perusal of the New Testament. The decided 
conviction, I feel assured, on every man’s mind, before such a 
theory is brought under his notice, is, that Christ instead of 
seeking favour and reception for his doctrines, by bowing to 
popular opinions, perpetually exposed himself to misrepresen- 
tation, and sometimes to danger, by his uncompromising op- 
position to them—and that there is no feature in his character 
more remarkable than his rejection and bold condemnation of 
every favourite tradition, and every popular principle, which 
he thought injurious. In morals, in speculation, in faith, al- 
most every word he said must have shocked the prejudices, 
and wounded the feelings of some of his hearers, and that 
not only by implication, but very frequently too by the bold 
and severe rebukes directly addressed to them. I can never 
indeed think of the theory of accommodation without won- 
der, that men who are at least ingenious and enquiring, should 
have adopted what, it appears to me, the most superficial en- 
quiry must teach all to reject. 

In conclusion, I cannot but express my sincere pleasure in 
knowing, that in Germany, a better order of things may be 
shortly expected. Some of the Rationalists. have openly re- 
tracted—some are silent—the system is on the decline, and 
the new appointments to theological chairs, are made from a 
better class of thinkers and scholars. In fact, it could never 
be expected that in a nation like the Germans, so addicted to 
the loftiest speculations, a system so groyeling in its princi- 
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ples, and so debasing in their application, could have any 
long reign. We must only fervently wish for them, that their 
new inclinations may be fostered and confirmed by a better 
external regulation of the church; and for ourselves, that in 
our increasing, or rather commencing acquaintance with Ger- 
man writers, we may remember, that what has been unfortu- 
nately first brought to our notice, is already rejected and 


condemned, by those to whom it owed its rise and propa- 
gation. 


ERRATA. ~ 


Page 7. line8. for churches read church. 
22. — 14. for other read these. 
34. — 13. for dialects read dialectics. 
36. — 15. for as read in. 
39. — 24. insert comma after true. y . - 
41. — 8. for then read there. 
45. — 13. for hypothesis read hypotheses. 
65. last line, put reference to a note. 
67. —12. ditto. 
73. — 2. for where read whether. 
77. — 15. after revelation insert only. 
80. — 13. for effected read affected. 
95. — 26. for more read mere. 

114. —31. for Pfaff read Waleh. The copy of this book from which 
I had derived the particulars given in the note, has since arrived. Hts title 
is ‘ Breviariam Theologiz Symbol. Eccles. Lutherane, Gotting. 1765.’ The 
father’s work is ‘ Introductio in libros Symbolicos.’ 

124. line 3. I have not given the title of this pamphlet correctly. It is 
‘Ueber das Liturgische Recht Evangelischer Landesfiirsten, ein theolo- 
gisches bedenken von Pacificus Sincerus.’ This was printed at Gottingen, 
but widely circulated in Prussia. 

135. note. I now believe, that the article alluded to, is the work of 
Professor Stapfer, though I have no proof of it. 

137. — 36. for system read systems. 

140. — 12. for Danb read Daub. 

154. — 4. after viz. dele by. 

157. —30. after The doctrine insert of the Trinity. 

160. — 6 and 9. read Zachariah. 
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